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As long ago as 1853 a Select Committee was set up to con- 
sider, amongst other things, by ‘ what mode the collective 
Monuments of Antiquity and Fine Art possessed by the 
Nation may be most securely preserved,’ etc. An exhaustive 
Report of nearly 1000 folio pages was published by this Com- 
mittee, and provides the most amusing, and in many ways 
astonishing, reading for anyone interested in this subject. 
The picture-cleaning at the National Gallery in the autumn 
of 1846 had attracted some notice and was condemned in a 
letter to the Earl of Ellesmere. Sir C. Eastlake, the then 
Director of the Gallery, said that in his opinion the results of 
these operations had been entirely satisfactory. In 1937 the 
same subject stifles under a thick blanket of similar com- 
placency. When the evidence of the picture restorers and 
cleaners is examined it will be found that there is very little 
departure from the practices employed so widely upon the 
nation’s pictures in those days panies at eee 
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The great Michael Faraday gave evidence before this 
Committee with charming simplicity and clear-insight. In 
one of his answers he said : 

I only do those things [i.e., experiments upon pictures] as a 
matter of goodwill towards the Government ; I could not devote 
my time to it professionally, but I have not the smallest doubt that 
a person of competent chemical knowledge, and a little acquainted 
with the practice of painting in ancient and modern times, might be 
valuably employed in ascertaining such points ; and I wonder that 
it should be left, as it were, to accident when accurate knowledge upon the 
subject might be so easily acquired. 


On the assumption that art has a cultural value, nations 
have erected an elaborate system for the enjoyment of it. If 
that assumption is true, then works of art are worth preserv- 
ing. On May 27 last the following letter from the pen of the 
present writer appeared in The Times : 

The precarious state.of several pictures in the Tate Gallery is a 
subject of grave concern to many people. Among the most beloved 
are three Turners, ‘ Port Ruysdael,’ ‘ Pilate washing his hands,’ and 
‘ Bay of Baiae,’ each in urgent need of attention (not cleaning) if 
they are to survive. These pictures are worth from {£10,000 to 
£15,000 each. asin 

Knowing the devotion of the Trustees and officials to the charges 
under their care, it occurred to me that the underlying reason for so 
deplorable a state of things must be outside their control. 

And surely enough, it is to be found on page 44 of the Civil 
Estimates for the year ending 1938, where the allowance to the 
Tate Gallery for ‘ Framing, cleaning pictures, travelling, etc.,’ is 
stated to be £400. 

A fortnight later The Times published a leading article entitled 
‘ A Case for Inquiry.’ Herein were developed two points : 


(1) ‘ That for the particular need now brought to the 
public notice the Tate Gallery has, in effect, no pro- 
vision whatever.’ It is not an art matter, but a civic 
one. 

(2) That some of the pictures in the Tate Gallery ‘ are in a 
dangerous state of decay.’ Again not a matter of art, 
but one of science. 


* Soigné’ best describes that ait of well-being and polish 
holding the admiration of all visitors to our great national 
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collections. Buildings of imposing construction, the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, 
have been magnificently added to through the splendid 
generosity of private individuals in recent years, so much so 
that the Treasury—in the long run, the authority responsible 
for their maintenance—must sometimes pause to wonder 
whether the large upkeep charges involved by these additions 
are justified by the turnstile returns; and whether it is not 
wise to discourage any further such munificence in future. 
In the case of the addition to the Tate Gallery opened by the 
King on June 29, new vast halls are built 50 feet high, as yet 
sparsely populated with disproportionate sculptured figures. 
More than £150,000 have been given for the purpose of new 
building in the last few years, to say nothing of lavish amounts 
subscribed for new works of art. So that on the one hand 
we have substantial pompous buildings containing many 
works of art in ill-health, and on the other large sums spent 
in acquisitions which could be better spent on the conserva- 
tion of those already acquired. 

The upkeep of the Galleries is a charge upon the com- 
munity, while the conservation of the works of art within 
them would be a perpetually growing asset increasing as time 
goes on in monetary value. Since nothing is done for the 
permanent conservation of pictures, and therefore their decay 
and loss of value inevitable, new acquisitions can only be 
regarded in the light of replacements. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury said in the House 
of Commons on June 3: ‘ Repair and restoration have been 
undertaken in the past in the ordinary course, and the Trustees 
would no doubt approach the Treasury if they considered 
further steps necessary.’ Since the Trustees, up to the time 
of writing, have not approached the Treasury, one of the 
purposes of this article is to show that it is time ‘ they con- 
sidered further steps necessary.’ The Trustees of these 
Galleries, all men of affairs, number amongst them several 
politicians of high office. It can only be deduced that they 
are either unaware of the absurdly small sum they have for the 


1 This may be desirable ; but let us remember that the technique and materials 
used in French and English painting of the nineteenth century cannot survive without 
conservation, and this means that the world of culture and thought expressed by it is 
in trust with us for future generations. 
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upkeep of the pictures at the National Gallery and the Tate 
Gallery—£1600 in the first case and £400 in the second—or 
they are ignorant of the dire necessity of some of the nation’s 
ptoperty for which they assume responsibility. If public 
opinion is not aroused in this matter, then surely it is the 
business of the Trustees to inform it. In matters of art ours 
is a sadly uncultured nation; but the Suddeley Committee, 
in its work of lengthening the opening hours of our Galleries 
and Museums, and the National Art Collections Fund, in 
exciting public subscription for acquisitions of works of art, 
are doing invaluable service to the community. It does seem, 
however, that in the matter of preservation of works of art 
there is in this country a nucleus of anxious informed public 
opinion that is now ready for a lead from competent authority. 
Where is that competent authority to be found? On the 
Boards of Trustees of the three great London Galleries there 
is not one man whose peculiar study and knowledge is that 
of the ‘ materia’ of pictures.? True, there are several painters 
on the Board of Trustees of the Tate Gallery; but, while 
they are distinguished internationally for their brilliant attain- 
ments, their province is not the understanding of the physical 
qualities of the science of picture-making, so that it is un- 
reasonable to expect exertion in this matter from them. 
Among the directors and officers of these Galleries the 
same condition prevails. ‘They do their job with great 
patience and devotion. Some of them have ‘ flair’ and 
understanding of the esthetics of painting. Some have many 
learned books and treatises to their credit; some of them 
paint in the little spare time they enjoy from their duties. But 
none of them has the knowledge which is also found to be 
deficient among the Trustees. Nor is it to be expected. Their 
education lies along the well-trodden paths of art history, the 
collection of chronological facts, the niceties of authenticity 
and taste. They have not the time—no man has in the span 
of life—to add to their own valuable specific knowledge the 
highly technical, peculiar ‘ what-is-what’ of the physics of 
picture-making. The acquisition of it is a long experimental 
process with all the heresies of revolutionary ideas, practical 
® Had there been, two recent acquisitions would never have been sanctioned by 
him—not that their authenticity or importance is questionable ; but they are pictures 
in a state of ill-health, and the nation should no longer acquire such works while it has 
no hospital for their treatment. 
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failures and courage where effort is forward in its direction 
rather than backward, requiring a rare mixture of sensibility 
balanced on the razor edge between science and art. It was 
Leonardo da Vinci who said: ‘ Those who work without the 
help of science are like sailors in a ship. without helm or com- 
pass who never know for certain where they are going. 

True, there is an admirable beginning in the appointment of 
a scientific adviser to the National Gallery. But there is. al) 
the difference in the world between, the theory and practice 
of the laboratory and those of the workshop. So that it is 
not his province to translate the data-book of the laboratory 
into the routine of the studio. 

And that is the difficulty. There is, at the moment, no 
training in what questions to ask. It is left to the private 
investigators, whose work lies outside the Galleries, backed 
by the confidence and money of a few individuals, who have 
learned in the harsh experience as pioneers their way about 
the labyrinthine paths of this vast subject.® 

So that neither the Trustees nor the officers of the Gal- 
leries know what questions to ask concerning the state of 
health of pictures and can only discern that which is always 
apparent to any intelligent layman. A part of the Financial 
Secretary’s answer in the House of Commons stated: ‘ Pic- 
tures in the Tate Gallery are periodically inspected by experts 
with a view to ascertaining what steps are desirable for their 
pteservation.’ What experts? And what is meant by ‘ pre- 
servation ” ? 

The ‘ experts ’ are the restorers and cleaners employed by 
the Galleries. Now here it is necessary to be as clear as pos- 
sible on a highly technical subject. The picture-restorers of 
England are among the most skilful in the world. Many of 
their names are household words in the world of art. Some 
of them have astonishing skill. They have served the gal- 
leries and private collectors faithfully for over a century, 
keeping, in the main, closely to an empirical, rule-of-thumb 


® One instance of many will suffice. The altogether complicated and involved 
problem of the nature of the breakdown between paint film and canvas resolved itself 
at one time during the investigation into fundamental questions relative to canvas, 
flax, the plant itself, ultimately leading to the experimental work carried on by the 
Linen Industry Research Association and the flax grown at Sandringham under the 
eegis of the late King George V. See my letter to The Times, January 1, 1937, ‘ Flax 
in Picture Canvases,’—S, K. N. 
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tradition, largely secret in practice, which has proved pleasing 
to their clients by the clean freshness they impart to the 
pictures that come under their care. A few of them lay claim 
to using scientific methods. —To these men the gallery officials 
apply for opinions as to the physical condition of their 
pictures. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury is ill- 
informed when he uses the word ‘ preservation.’ Many 
extremely important instances in recent years could be cited 
where the expressed opinion of a competent picture-restorer 
has proved to be hopelessly wrong on the question of ‘ pre- 
servation,’ in which some of the most valuable pictures in the 
world have been conserved, in spite of the expressed opinion 
that they must be left to decay. There is no disparagement 
here of a profession full of sincere, competent men. It is a 
statement of fact that outside their work lies a whole world 
of thought and practice entirely foreign to them. Indeed, it 
is possible to give innumerable instances where numerous 
pictures of international importance is such that they are 
suffering to-day more from the disabilities brought about by 
the work of the restorers of the past than from their inherent 
qualities due to their painters. And yet it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that the restorer’s work is necessary and 
useful, and that there is more than enough for himto do. But 
it is not ‘ preservation,’ and has nothing whatever to do with it. 

The word ‘ preserved’ would have had a very different 
meaning to-day had the advice given by Michael Faraday, 
alluded to on p. 2, been acted upon. Fortunately, nothing 
in this world is permanently either good or bad; and, but for 
cost, there is no reason why existing methods should lag so 
appallingly far behind those dictated by the common-sense of 
research. For since Faraday’s time an enormous amount of 
research has been done having a direct bearing upon this 
subject, and there is a further huge amount of it having an 
indirect, yet no less important, relation to it. The point most 
difficult for the layman to understand is that the physical 
make-up of a picture is absolutely distinct from anything to 
do with its emotional appeal, design, or pictorial qualities. 


* Turner has suffered more in this respect than any other modern painter. And 
over and over again it is stated, without any authority whatever, that he was a bad 
craftsman and used indifferent materials in his work. * This is always used as an argu- 
ment for the difficulty of * restoring’ his work and a reason for leaving it alone to 
decay ; and yet there are notable instances of his work having been sensibly conserved. 
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The film of the most delicate oil painting is in essentials the 
same as the paint on the outside of the house or the doors of 
the room in which it hangs. The canvas on which it is 
painted is similar to that of the sheets on the bed. The wood 
sometimes used as the base to support the paint film of a 
picture has the same physical qualities as the chairs and tables, 
But, of course, the combinations of all these essentials in an 
almost infinite variety of technique coming down through 
the centuries make the picture a thing of great complexity. 

Most of the results of scientific inquiry are published in 
the bulletins and transactions of learned societies and the 
industrial associations, which are promoted by individuals 
interested in various relative trades, Government research 
stations, and bodies attached to universities. The industrial 
research stations devote their energies to the betterment of 
everyday commodities, Their libraries possess a wealth of 
material relevant to the proper conservation of works of art, as 
yet uncatalogued and unannotated. To arrange all this requires 
patience, knowledge of where the material is to be found, to 
say nothing of the recognition of its application when it is seen, 

The Paint Research Station at Teddington possesses 
records § of the most valuable research in every phase into 
the properties of pigments, vehicles, oils and varnishes, some 
of the discoveries being of first-rate importance to the under- 
standing of picture problems.*® 

5 Unfortunately, the information contained herein is confidential and only avail- 
able to members, yet it is to be stated that both Mr. Geoffrey Mander, M.P., one time 
chairman, and Dr. L. A. Jordan, the director, were more than sympathetic to the late 
Mr. Roger Fry and myself in our efforts to form a liaison between the association and 
the National Gallery. Dr. Morrell, with Mander Brothers, and Dr. Laurie, with 
Messrs, Madderton, must be cited as having done work of great value—the first on 
varnishes and the second on pigments, 

* To give only one important instance. In 1929, under the direction of Dr. Jordan, 
Dr. G. F. New prosecuted an exhaustive inquiry into the nature of ‘ bloom ’ on varnish 
films. Now this ‘ bloom’ is a common disease in pictures and one of the chief reasons 
for ‘ cleaning’ them. The inquiry revealed surprising new facts about varnish disease 
which only an amateur gallery director could ignore. They give an understanding of 
a hitherto abstruse and unknown subject. Yet the old rule-of-thumb application of 
varnish, with all its imperfections and ultimate detriment to the paint film of the 
picture, is still practised in our Galleries. In the light of present-day knowledge of the 
subject, this one example alone is an indictment of the unenlightened practice still 
obtaining in the workshop of the nation’s pictures. And when, as in the recent violent 
emotional controversy in the Press on the cleaning of ‘ Philip IV.,’ by Velasques (a 
perfectly legitimate and necessary performance), the Director of the National Gallery 
and the restorer suffered much ill-informed abuse, chiefly from the artists in the com- 


munity, the real reasons for a sound criticism of what was then done never once found 
themselves in print—for the simple reason that none of the critics knew them. 
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The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, in 
answer to an inquiry from the National Gallery in 1929, 
investigated the influence of variations of atmospheric 
humidity on works of art.” 

It is an odious comparison that the cigarettes made to 
burn by the million are the subject of intense and prolonged 
research, the air conditioning of the factories and warehouses a 
matter of the nicest adjustment ; biscuits, chocolates, textiles 
—a hundred things—are manufactured and stored in atmo- 
sphere adjusted to these commodities ; while the atmosphere 
of our Galleries, in which is housed untold wealth, is left 
uncontrolled except in the meanest manner. And this in 
spite of the practical application of such control carried out at 
Hampton Court Palace in 1934. Under Mr. W. Ormsby Gore, 
as First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Macintyre, the senior 
engineer, designed and evolved a system of air conditioning at 
the Orangery for the housing of the Mantegna Cartoons. This 
achieved unassumingly, under great difficulties imposed by the 
building and the paintings, a result incomparable anywhere in 
the world, and established once and for all the importance of 
this subject to the accomplishment of the desired end.*® 


The Government Laboratory, the Linen Industry Re- 
search Association, the National Physical Laboratory, His 
Majesty’s Office of Works, the Building Research Station, the 
British Museum Laboratory *—all these centres have within 


? The notes on this work are published by the Courtauld Institute. Lord Parmoor 
in The Times of July 10, 1931, moved by criticism by Dr. Laurie in the same journal on 
July 9, offered the hospitality of the offices of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research ‘ for any discussion of a project for combining scientific knowledge, 
technical craftsmanship and zsthetic experience.’ The Director of the National 
Gallery on July 10 in The Times said his Trustees ‘ were convinced of the urgent need 
. «3 they welcome Lord Parmoor’s letter and look forward with satisfaction to a 
clear co-operation and co-ordination between the staffs of museums and galleries and 
the scientific research centres.’ Little, however, has been done. In this letter he 
referred to the ‘ careful records kept by H.M. Office of Works of temperature and 
humidity changes in various galleries and museums, among them the National Gallery, 
to ascertain their variations and to suggest the best kind of control.’ Again little has 
been done. 

® See ‘ Air Conditioning in the Lower Orangery,’ by J. Macintyre, Berlington 
Magazine, March 1934. 

* Dr. Alexander Scott, an adventurous pioneer, started this laboratory to investigate 
problems arising out of the care of museum exhibits. While pictures have not been 
its first concern, it has nevertheless, through Dr. Plenderleith, contributed something 
to isolated questions. But its value lies behind the type of inquiring mind of its founder 
—cautious, conservative, yet no new idea too fantastic for pursuit. Botany (in which 
Nature is in her most fantastic mood) is one of his studies. He is a great source of 
help, serenely patient and inspiring. 
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them men who have made valuable contributions in one way 
or another to the subject under review. True, they have been 
approached with isolated problems. But there is no co- 
ordination of effort, and there is no application in terms of 
workshop practice. Life is too short for anyone to acquire 
within himself all the highly specialised knowledge in micro- 
scopy, chemistry, physics and mechanics, but it is not too 
short for a beginning to be made in the practical application 
of the bearing these sciences have upon our pictures. 

On the Continent and in America, naturally, this subject 
is a matter of inquiry. In 1930 the International Museums 
Office Conference (League of Nations) was held in Rome. 
From all over the world delegates met to discuss problems 
arising out of modern conditions of museums.!° But we have 
in our own country a wealth of material, with men competent 
beyond any others in the world, so that, as The Times says, 
‘there is no excuse for supposing that money granted for the 
scientific care of works of art would be thrown away on 
fanciful or futile experiment.’ 

To the public who own the nation’s pictures, to Govern- 
ment officials, Gallery Trustees and Directors, and restorers 
who are its servants, this entreaty is made, because it is 
nothing more than ignorance—the easiest thing in the world 
to remove—that prevents this vital question from being tackled 
in the strong light of the common-sense of science. Prejudice 
is only half entrenched, and more than enough work has now 
been done to overthrow it. It is for public opinion to under- 
stand what it should demand, and all else will follow. If only 
£1600 per annum for the National Gallery and £400 per 
annum for the Tate Gallery are available for ‘ preservation,’ 
then it would be wise to cut down further expenditure on new 
purchases and devote the money to the conservation of those 
works already acquired : less spectacular, perhaps, but in the 
long run of greater esthetic importance and pecuniary 
advantage. 

On the boards of the three great London Galleries should 
sit men whose study and knowledge give them understanding 
of the ‘ materia’ of pictures. A department should be set up 


1° The majority of the papers read at this Conference were published subsequently 
from 1931 in Mouseion, Revue Internationale de Muséographie (Paris: Office Inter- 
national des Musées). 

Vor. CXXII—No. 725 B* 
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forthwith under Government auspices to collect, correlate, 
catalogue and annotate the available information on the sub- 
ject of science in relation to the conservation of pictures and 
their housing, and Lord Parmoor’s suggestion for a co-ordina- 
tion of useful centres carried out. The Government should 
set up and equip adequate workshops and studios in con- 
nexion with the nation’s pictures and their care, dovetailing 
the conduct of them with the scientific advice obtainable from 
those co-ordinated centres. A Government inquiry should 
be made into the important financial aspects of the national 
collections, worth large sums of money, freeing them from 
the obscurity and insecurity from which they now suffer, to 
sec if it is not possible to regulate this glaring example of bad 
economy. 
S. KENNEDY NortTH. 
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THE FUTURE OF LABOUR 


By Joun SCANLON 


In any discussion on the future of Labour two outstanding 
facts ought to be considered. The first is that the more 
useful and necessary the labour of a workman is, the less we 
pay him in wages. The second fact is that, both on its 
industrial and political sides, the Labour movement has 
completely lost sight of the first fact. Had Labour consistently 
remembered that the reason for its origin and growth was the 
need to emancipate Carlyle’s toil-worn craftsman, there would 
be no need to-day to consider Labout’s future: it would be 
so assured that discussion would be unnecessary. All such 
discussions, unfortunately, centre round the Labour Party, 
whereas Labour’s advance could certainly go on even without 
the Labour Party, and may now quite conceivably be held up 
because of it. Those who tell us to wait for a political majority 
never seem to consider whether a political majority is possible, 
now or ever. The prediction is made from scores of platforms 
each week-end that the majority will come, and now officially 
another programme is drafted telling us what they will do in the 
first five years of power. It is because large numbers of trade 
union members and Socialists, seeing no hope of a majority, 
but believing Labour must secure a better share of the wealth 
produced, are now trying to think of other methods. They 
believe that Labour has no political power without a majority, 
atid that those who each week-end say that a majority is 
possible are either deluding themselves or the workers. 

I am one of that number, and in the course of this article 
I will seek to show that the majority is not possible on several 


grounds : 


(1) That the experts make no real appeal either to the 

intelligent worker or to the thoughtful middle class. 

(z) That, so long as electoral arrangements remain on the 
Ir 
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existing constituency basis, there are not enough 
proletarian seats to secure a majority. 

(3) Because of changing industrial conditions, the purely 
proletarian workers, on whom the majority depends, 
are growing less, whilst the number of distributors 
is increasing. 


Now, I have no objection to the expert as such; my 
objection is that he is not fulfilling his function. To be of 
service to the worker he should not be in the forefront of the 
battle as a leader. He should be in the factory supplying the 
munitions. He has no passion for humanity, except as some- 
thing to be docketed and tabulated. Social justice means 
little or nothing to the expert. This, I believe, is the great 
tragedy of Labour. We have discarded the evangelical zeal 
for social justice, for a series of experts’ documents which 
mean nothing, either to the head or the heart, of Britain’s 
workers. The reason for this is a mistaken notion that 
people who demand social justice for the workers are likely 
to drive away the middle-class vote, whereas careful and dull 
experts will attract them. There is little evidence to justify 
this assumption. 

Whatever else elections prove, they certainly show that 
just as the class war theory has practically disappeared from 
Britain, it emerges as a fact during election times. With few 
exceptions constituencies vote according to class. Were it 
not that the working class is less class-conscious than the 
well-to-do, there would be no exceptions at all. In any 
parliamentary election the working class must be in an over- 
whelming majority for Labour to win. With only a reason- 
able margin the Conservative will win by a moderately sized 
majority. Where the well-to-do ate in a majority the Con- 
servative majority invariably exceeds the Labour vote. No 
juggling with different types of candidates will alter that fact. 
Chelsea preferred Sir Samuel Hoare to Bertrand Russell, and 
the University of London decisively rejected Mr. H. G. Wells 
for Sir Ernest Graham-Little. There was clearly no question 
here of education or intellectual ability. The deciding factor 
in these as in other results was the party label. The same is 
true of overwhelmingly working-class constituencies. In 
these constituencies Marxian economics are scarcely men- 
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tioned. Any Conservative or Liberal who has fought will 
tell you that the one effective slogan is, ‘ Workers, vote for 
your own class! ’ 

A sctutiny of recent London County Council election 
results shows that, with the exception of Fulham, every one 
of those seats had been won at parliamentary elections years 
before; some of the ‘ victories,’ indeed, had been won for 
Parliament as far back as 1922. None of them was won 
because Mr. Morrison’s ability and respectability had. per- 
suaded class electors to vote Labour.. They were won, as in 
previous years, because the working class were.in a majority. 
Paddington, Chelsea, Hampstead and the like, were, and 
will remain, unimpressed by Mr. Morrison’s ability. The 
middle class are more likely to respond to an idealistic appeal 
than to an attempt to prove that the Labour Party is more 
competent than the Conservative Party. Far more middle- 
class and well-to-do people joined the Labour Party, thanks 
to Keir Hardie’s evangelical zeal, than are now joining through 
the ‘ cleverness’ of Mr. Morrison; when Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Philip Snowden were fighting a lone fight 
against the war and for peace by negotiation they secured 
much middle-class support. 

If Labour is to get a majority, it must therefore come in 
some other way than in a mere appeal to cleverness. Were 
I a well-to-do person, and given a choice between two 
parties who were equally committed to maintaining the 
existing system, I would. at once choose the party which, 
from practical experience, knew something about the system. 
The exaltation of the expert at the expense of the man of 
vision has produced no good results; it has done infinite 
damage to the working class as a whole. It is the latest and 
worst form of class snobbery and has poisoned the entire 
Labour movement. Men with a good knowledge of. text- 
books and none of practical life have asserted themselves. in 
the Labour movement, thanks to the easy air of assurance 
which most one-subject men possess, and to the genuine 
reverence for experts possessed by working-class leaders. 
This still persists, in spite of the evidence that in the few years 
of government enjoyed by the Labour Party the two men 
who will always stand out as having achieved something are 
John Wheatley (miner) and Arthur Henderson (ironfounder). 
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The first succeeded in evolving some form of order out of the 
housing chaos ; the second, in addition to his work for peace, 
succeeded in organising the finest political machine in the 
country. Both knew how to make the best use of an incom- 
parable Civil Service. Outside politics to-day, industry after 
industry is being run by men who worked with their hands 
and their heads. The man who supervised the building of 
the Oween Mary was at one time a working fitter. Yet every 
expert is still absolutely convinced that if a man has ever dug 
coal, worked a loom, or grown food he must of necessity be 
a bit stupid and quite unfit for government. When two 
recent bye-elections running simultaneously—Preston and 
Greenock—had to choose candidates, the first name on the 
list in each case was a barrister. Each was chosen though the 
House is already overrun with lawyers willing to serve on 
either side, and each was chosen though of all the brilliant 
barristers who joined up when Labour seemed the coming 
party not one remains. A later recruit to the party, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, has actually been asked to leave. The 
Preston result should have been a lesson, because it was 
revealed that in attempting to capture the middle class there 
we had actually lost the working class. A seat that had been 
won in 1906 could not be retained in 1937. Turn where we 
will, there is not the remotest evidence that this passion for 
experts has been justified by results. Indeed, in time we will 
find that we have paid a heavy price for our amateur experts, 
and nowhere have we paid more dearly than in foreign 
policy. 

I have, of course, no class objections to the well-to-do 
joining the Labour Party. I have watched them come and 
go. During my period of active service in the Labour 
movement I discerned two types of recruit—those who came 
to serve and those who saw in Labour a possible outlet for 
the ability which they obviously felt they had. This first 
type is usually of the gentle sort whose speeches breathe a 
spirit of idealism. The second is hard, pushing and clever. 
Amongst the first type those who come to mind readily are 
men like Lord Ponsonby, Lord Arnold, Lord Sanderson, 
Charles Roden Buxton, Dr. Salter, Dr. Somerville Hastings, 
and, of course, many others. Even in certain Labour circles, 
where only the disillusioned meet and lament, no one has 
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ever been heard to accuse any of the above-mentioned men of 
place-hunting ; and, these days in the Labour movement, 
that, in itself, is a tribute. 

It is the widely-held view that the possession of ideals 
necessarily stamps a man or woman as being a bit stupid; yet 
had we followed the advice of our idealists, the patty would 
have been spared many a humiliation, Had we listened to 
Hatdie and Wheatley, there would have been no rush to 
office in a minority Government, and therefore no humiliating 
explanations to voters that we had been unable to carry out 
a single item of our programme because we were in a minority. 
Had we listened to George Lansbury and Lord Ponsonby, it 
would have saved us the ridicule of Conservatives when, in 
the 1935 election, we were denouncing armaments and 
advocating sanctions on Italy at the same time. 

It was Mr. Wheatley, the idealist, who carried through the 
housing scheme, before which all the clever minds had broken 
down. Wheatley’s ideals, too, were not merely those of 
seeing the workers get three square meals a day and a shelter 
at night. He visualised a society in which the producer would 
reckon up his own produce, and, when that was done, would 
then determine how many experts and economists he would 
be able to keep. Mr. Wheatley was, of course, unpopular 
and quite unfitted to be in Labour’s second Government. 

Even on more immediately practical issues the idealists 
come out best. Dr. Salter has actually carried out more 
schemes of municipalisation than Mr. Herbert Morrison. 
He did not bother unduly about building bridges, but he 
provided good bread at cost price from a municipal bakery 
in Bermondsey. Yet neither George Lansbury, John 
Wheatley, nor Dr. Salter would find a place in a Labour 
Cabinet to-day. The Labour Party are convinced that the 
middle class are to be won in this way, and that this way lies 
the hope of a majority. They have been trying hard in the 
best way they know since Mr. Cook shocked them in 1926. 
The results are there for all to see: a falling vote without, 
and feuds and factions within. Why this slavish adulation of 
the middle class has grown and spread in the Labour move- 
ment is a mystery. It is rife even amongst working men, who 
ate just as well endowed with brains, and have actually more 
practical knowledge of things, than the middle-class men. 
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But there it is. In Glasgow, where a virile movement did 
exist, and where intellectuals by the score played a part, the 
feeling was undoubtedly there. In arranging our meetings 
we invariably had a clamour for speakers from London. A 
‘Glasgow intellectual, it was always felt, was a nice fellow, 
but, as he never asserted himself, never pushed himself 
forward as a leader, he appeared to lack all the qualities which 
somehow were possessed by the intellectual from London. 
I remember John Wheatley, in exasperation, once asking at a 
patty meeting what any of these fellows could tell us that we 
did not know ourselves. And there was no answer. We 
knew our poverty, he said, better than they did, and, knowing 
what was wrong, we had thought out how to put things right. 
Later that evening he warned some of us privately that this 
adulation of the alleged experts might become a serious 
menace to working-class advancement. He saw the danger 
of the whole philosophy of the working-class movement 
being changed from its full-blooded revolt against poverty 
into just the anemic policy-making we find to-day. Yet his 
memory is respected by real experts as a politician with 
ideals and with the ability to put them into practice. 

The latest five-year programme is the fulfilment of John 
Wheatley’s doleful prophecy. Here is a document from a 
Socialist Party designed to offer sops to every faction in the 
nation. Their attitude to the working class is shown in their 
promise to give the most useful man in the country, the 
agricultural labourer, a living wage, and they of course, and 
not the labourer, will define what is a living wage. Their 
attitude to Socialism is to be seen in the proposal to set up 
an Investment Board to finance private enterprise. In their 
own impetuous way they propose to do all these things in the 
first five yeats. This, I feel, was a wise promise. If they 
proceed with that programme, they are not likely to be called 
on for a second five years. They propose to nationalise all 
the industries which can scarcely pay theit way, and all the 
profitable ones are to be left where they are. That, briefly, is 
the programme on which they hope to rouse both the middle 
and the working classes in home affairs. 

In foreign’ affairs the situation is, if anything, worse. In 
the days before our foreign policy was drafted by experts we 
at least knew where we were. Keir Hardie and the others 
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enunciated the simple, elementary truth that the working 
class of all countries had no quarrel. They believed that all 
modern wars arose almost entirely from the need of Capitalist 
expansion. They never accepted the view that one or two 
nations were endowed with all the virtues and some others 
with all the original sin, They held that, whilst rival Capitalist 
gtoups fought and scrambled for spheres of influence, wars 
and threats of wars were inevitable. Nobody needed to 
draft a policy for that, of course—it was just, so we thought, 
ordinary common sense; and nothing that has happened 
since has given us reason to change our views. There was 
the workmen’s International, where a minority, it is true, 
from all countries held a similar view. The International 
broke down, but the fact that our new foreign policy has 
practically wiped out the International is no argument against 
at least having the International as a living force. 

There is, however, no mystery as to why the Labour 
movement ever allied itself to that boneless wonder the 
League of Nations. Wisely or unwisely, the working class 
has never thought a drafted complicated programme was 
essential to life and happiness. We had been brought upon 
the doctrine that Capitalism was the enemy. We had been 
told that nobody. but those who had signed Labour’s political 
charter were to be trusted ever to do the fair thing by us. 
Accotdingly, when the League of Nations was formed, we 
felt that whilst it might do no good, it would probably do no 
harm. When we saw bright young Labour experts get jobs 
in it, and Labour leaders’ sons get jobs in the League of 
Nations Union, we felt that it had a function, But the same 
difficulty arose here as in home affairs: we had to have a 
progtamme ; and the more difficult to understand, the better 
such programmes always are. Mr. H. G. Wells was almost 
alone in pointing out the danger of leaving a group at Geneva 
to arrange peace for the workers instead of the workers 
atranging it for themselves, but few of us listened to him. 
The League advocates told us we could not trust any Capitalist 
Parliament in Britain to pursue peace, but could safely trust 
fifty-two Capitalist nations to do so. Had it remained in 
this nebulous state the League could have gone on for years 
doing no harm, but when young men are itching to draft a 
programme things are not so easy. And so out of a blue sky, 
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with nobody at all threatening war or even thinking of it, the 
experts began to define ways of naming the aggressor. Lenin, 
a wiser man than Mr. Phillip Baker, said that when two 
Capitalist nations decided on war, nobody could tell which 
was the aggressor. Mr. Baker and the League, however, 
knew better, and an indifferent Labour Party, rather than 
argue, said in effect, ‘ All right, let’s name the aggressor.’ 
The next step was to devise means of punishing the aggressor, 
despite Lenin’s warning. The new phrase ‘collective 
security ’ came along; people rolled it round their tongues 
in obvious enjoyment. When ‘ peace is indivisible ’ followed, 
their happiness was nearly complete; and when the shib- 
boleth of ‘ sanctions’ took shape, Utopia seemed near. 

At the Brighton Conference in 1935 people who could 
not lisp the word ‘ sanctions ’ were no longer wanted in the 
party. That grand old figure George Lansbury, the fine, 
sincere Ponsonbys and Arnolds, whose Socialism was never 
in doubt, became suspect. The experts had won again. 
They went to an election in 1935, swearing to be as faithful 
to collective security and sanctions as ever the Liberals and 
Conservatives could be. Many of them, including the 
experts, not having quite shaken off their past, spent one 
half of the evening imposing sanctions and the other half 
denouncing the Conservatives for providing the armaments 
with which to impose them. And they still wonder why the 
people do not respond! These, too, are the people who 
talk of getting a majority by capturing the middle class ; 
whereas middle-class papers like the Daily Express, which 
took them seriously ten years ago, now only laugh. The 
working class, with less to laugh about on this as on most 
things, is only bored when it is not angry. All this description 
of how the Labour Party proposed to abolish war without 
touching any of its causes may read like a travesty of the 
situation. But it is true. There is not one in ten thousand 
of the working class who believes in ‘ sanctions,’ ot has evet 
given ten minutes to thinking of what they would involve. 

We have paid a heavy price for our experts on foreign 
affairs. In 1923 Mr. Webb was thundering maledictions 
against the French. He said: 

. . . At the root of all our present troubles is the state of warlike 
tension from one end of Europe to the other, which is plainly the out- 
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come of the unsatisfactory treaties by which the war was ended, The 
historian of the future cannot fail to record that Paris in 1919 was a 
factory of international inefficiency on a quite calamitous scale... . 
What the Labour Party stands for is a policy of mutual service, as con- 
trasted with a policy of the deliberate pursuit of profit for self—it matters 
not whether the self to be profited be the individual at the expense of 
other individuals, or the nation at the expense of other nations. 


Lasour’s ForeIGN Po.icy 


. . . Such a foreign policy would promptly assert for that leading 
position in the concert of Europe which the present Government has 
abandoned, It would tell France plainly that we will go no step further 
with her in what seems to us a fatal policy of aggression, arising, as it 
seems, from what the psycho-analysts would call a ‘ fear-complex’ 
unworthy of a great nation. It would accept with cordiality the willing- 
ness of the German people, provided the claims to extravagant war 
indemnities are withdrawn, to make good, up to the limit of economic 
capacity, the material damage inflicted on the mines and buildings of 
France and Belgium, and to compensate the civilian victims of bomb or 


torpedo, ... 


Since then we have swung completely round to hating 
Germany, and for no real reason except that the German 
people by their votes chose a form of government which 
differs fundamentally from ours. I know, of course, that 
“the conscience of the nations’ was roused because of the 
ruthless purge of 1934. I know, too, that our conscience 
bore with equanimity an earlier purge, which only affected 
some obscure Communists, just as it managed to bear with 
the roar of Dollfuss’s heavy guns shelling the working-class 
tenements in Vienna. Indeed, he soon became a hero. 
Knowing this, we sometimes wonder whether the public 
conscience is not just a class conscience. 

Had Labour’s experts even the remotest contact with the 
heads and hearts of the British people, they would know that 
we hate neither Germans, French, Russians, nor Italians. 
Most of us are not even remotely interested. Our chief 


interest is in work and wages which will drive the spectre of 


poverty from our homes and will provide us with a modicum 
of security and a little leisure to pursue our own way, whether 
it be in cultivating the higher things of life, or cheering our 
own team on the football field on Saturday. Yet, in and out 
of Parliament, practically the whole party talks and acts as 


though the one thought which animates the British workers 
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is to find some way of humiliating Hitler and Mussolini. We 
felt the same about Japan a few years back, and about Russia 
and Horthy before that and Pilsudski a little earlier. Perhaps 
it will be someone else soon. 

Several thousand workmen are on strike in Glasgow as 
I write. They are highly skilled workmen whose services are 
absolutely essential for the defence of Britain, Their wages 
are {3 135. per week, These men have had no wages and no 
relief of any kind for three weeks, That has created not one 
flicker of interest in the Labour Party. At the moment they 
are demanding three or four times the engineers’ pay for 
attending Parliament six months in the year. They are quite 
convinced that life in London is impossible under {12 per 
week, and they expect engineers to go on loyally voting 
Labour when they see the spectacle of their chosen repre- 
sentatives demanding {12 a week for themselves, and not 
one word of help or encouragement for the workmen asking 
£3 175., quite apart from the apprentices who are getting 
75. to 155. a week. My newspapers this week assure me that 
Parliament has not seen such feeling and excitement for some 
years. Labour, I am told, is on its hind legs—fighting man- 
fully at last. But the fight has nothing to do with the condition 
of Britain. General Franco has blockaded Bilbao and British 
Labour is demanding freedom for the British shipping 
industry. A fortnight previously they had been denouncing 
it because it was taking a subsidy, and four months earlier 
they had voted against the Navy Estimates. 

I read the debate, and it never seemed to occur to any of 
the Labour experts that British villages in the distressed areas 
had been blockaded for ten years, with the result that health 
was lowered and the physical well-being of the majority 
permanently impaired. Labour showed little indignation 
over that blockade. There was a short and quite pleasant 
discussion in the House, but none of that righteous indignation 
shown over the hard lot of British ships anxious to get to 
Bilbao. They made trouble over the Distressed Areas Bill ; 
but it was simulated anger, with a touch of self-advertisement, 
and aroused no interest in the daily papers. Keir Hardie, 
John Wheatley, Arthur Cook, and even Philip Snowden in 
his younger days, would have made Britain ting with the 
shame of those hungry children oases of poverty in a wealthy 
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land, But these men were not experts. They felt about 
things. In 1936 the experts sent more experts to. study the 
ptoblem which had been there for all to see for over ten years, 
two years of which Labour was in office. Nobody laughed 
when the leader of the experts, Dr. Dalton, went to study 
conditions in Bishop Auckland, a constituency he had 
represented for over ten years. The experts informed Britain 
and the world that one of the sure ways of getting food to the 
distressed areas was to build more munition factories. 

Looking back over the years since the war, which marks 
the arrival of the expert epidemic, there have never been two 
years when we were not being asked to take up one hobby or 
another, Guild Socialism, Capital Levies, Surtax, League of 
Nations, Collective Security, Sanctions have all been run to 
death. There is nothing too difficult or complicated for our 
experts; indeed, the more difficult and complicated, the 
better. The one thing they will not face at all is the simple 
fact that there is plenty of wealth in Britain, that it is produced 
by the workers, and that the workers do not get it. 

The last ten years have taught us that since the experts 
took charge Labout’s political advance has stopped. There 
is nothing to justify the continued prophecies of a majority 
based on purely working-class voting strength. On a 
political programme of one single item, ‘ social justice,’ there 
might be some hope of a united vote; but there never was a 
purely political question, now or at any time, which has not 
succeeded in splitting the workers’ ranks. 

The prophecies that Labour will secure a majority are 
not new. They were being made freely in 1923 ; but there 
was some excuse for optimism, as we were an army then, 
and not six different. rabbles. It was in 1923 that Mr. Sidney 
Webb produced a majority by sheer arithmetic. He said : 


. . « Those who are curious in statistics may be interested to compute 
that a continuation of the rising curve of Labour votes from the 62,698 
of 1900, through the 323,195 of 1906 and the 505,590 of January 1910, 
the 2,500,000 of 1918 and the 4,000,000 of 1922, would produce a clear 
majority of the total votes cast in Great Britain somewhere about 
1926.... 


Those who relied on arithmetic alone to secure a majority 
had overlooked one important factor. The reasoning was 
comparable to that of a farmer who calculated his acreage of 
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cropping land by saying he had got crops from 200 acres in 


two years, and therefore was bound to get crops from 1000 
in ten years. The practical farmer would know that crops 
only come from soil which will yield crops, and that when 
he had reached his margin of cultivable land his annual return 
would diminish or cease. Mr. Webb overlooked that the 
margin of soil which yields to Labour cultivation is strictly 
limited. It is composed entirely of the constituencies where 
the working class is in a very large majority, and no amount 
of fertiliser, either of League of Nations variety or any other 
variety, has been able to secure Labour a majority in any 
constituency where the majority of electors earn over £250 
a year. And so one wonders whether the men who keep 
dangling the carrot have ever taken the trouble to examine 
whether there are enough of such constituencies in Britain 
to go round, Even at the {250 minimum, of course Labour 
might win, but an examination of the constituencies separately 
reveals that Labour draws its electoral strength almost entirely 
from those districts where men are engaged in one mass 
industry, Outside London it depends almost entirely on the 
heavy industries, It is true that at some time or other Labour 
has actually held 311 seats, although never all at the same time. 
Based on this figure a narrow majority is possible, but many 
of these seats were won on conditions which will never 
return again. Six of them were won, not on Labour prin- 
ciples or policy, but simply on the fact that the man who won 
the seat for Labour was something of a local squire. When 
they died or gave up, the seat reverted to type. Examples of 
this are Boston-with-Holland, Anglesey, Maldon, and North 
Norfolk. There were many seats won on three-cornered 
contests which will never be won again. 

The grouping of the parties which followed the 1931 
débécle ended all that. Well-to-do Liberals, who saw their 
fifty-year feud with Conservatives on Free Trade wiped out 
as though it never had been, naturally felt their property was 
safer with a National Government than a Labour one. There 
were seats won in 1923 and 1929 in straight fights where the 
electors decided to ‘ give Labour a chance,’ and we did not 
get anywhere near even in the normal election of 1935. We 
swept Birmingham in a wave of enthusiasm in 1929, and 
were hopelessly beaten in 1931. 
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To secure a bare majority 308 seats must be won; but 
there are 321 seats which all the evidence shows we cannot 
win, and there are at least another fifty which the evidence 
shows we cannot win short of a miracle.? 

On a superficial study Labour ought to win a majority. 
The wage-earning classes—that is, those earning under £250 
per year—are in a majority. Labour’s strength, however, as 
I have said, has not come from the whole working class, but 
from sections. Examine the election results, and it will be 


seen that its mass strength is only polled where there are either 
large masses of workers living together, or where there is 
identity of industrial interests. All the mining areas have 
gone Labour, although not living in large communities, 
because of an identity of interest in their daily toil. Places 
like Glasgow, Manchester, and East London have gone 
Labour because they are single communities and frequently 
have identity of industrial interests. 

The main source of strength has come almost entirely 
from the necessary workers in our basic industries—mining, 
engineering, wool, cotton, iron and steel—and, although 
scattered, from the railways because of identity of interest in 
the job. This identity is now being reflected in the omnibus 
transport service, where large groups of men meet and, from 


1 We are no nearer to winning the following seats than in 1923 : 
Leicester 

Lincoln 

London 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland . 
Notts . 

Oxford 

Salop . 

Somerset 
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Chester 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland . 
Derby . 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex . 3 Stafford 
Gloucester . Suffolk. 
Hants (seats won hese in 1929 seem Surrey 

gone forever) . : ° Sussex 
Hereford . eh lhe , 3 Warwick . 
Hertford. : " ; e Westmorland 
Huntingdon , ‘ ‘ : Worcester . 
Isle of Ely . i i + e- Yorkshire 
Isleof Wight . . . . 
North of Ireland . t i Wales . 
Kent . ; ; 3 : : Scotland 
Lancashire . . 
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the feeling of security in numbers, can argue and talk and act 
freely. But whilst there are 12,000,000 insured persons in 
Britain, there are over 18,000,000 people gainfully employed 
in Britain. In order to get a majority in Parliament it will be 
seen that a large majority of the insured workers is essential 
at the polls. Even at that you might fail to secure a majority 
of the seats. It is useless getting heavy majorities in the seats 
in the coalfields, or in Glasgow, for instance. A majority 
of 1 in a constituency returns a member just as surely as a 
majority of 20,000. 

There is, of course, no evidence that we will ever get a 
majority of the insured workers. Trade union strength is 
roughly 4,000,000, and that includes a large number of people 
who will never vote Labour, and, like Labour itself, the 
strength of trade unionism is drawn also from the few basic 
industries, The newer luxury trades and the purely distri- 
butive trades are not good soil for trade unionism or Labour 
politics, and these are growing whilst the workers in the basic 
trades are declining rapidly. It will be seen that there are 
nearly as many people employed in the catering industry as 
in building ships. From the point of view of Labour votes 
it is generally agreed that the lighter trades are not nearly so 
good as the basic industries. On the face of it, these figures 
might be construed as an argument for a separate policy 
designed to suit the middle classes. Nothing in Labout’s past 
history justifies that argument. The middle class and well- 
to-do who come to the party, we assume, want nothing for 
themselves. The one reason, we take it, for their joining is 
that they believe in social justice for the workers to-day. If 


® Figures in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for November 1936 show the extent of 
this decline : 


July 1923 July 1936 


Coal mining . . ° . . . . . 1,243,580 895,980 
Mining and quarrying (not separately specified) . 4 26,300 11,920 


General engineering, iron and steel founding. » 666,950 559,720 
“ ‘ C e 567,650 36,420 


Cw 8 |g MIT 269,970 161,850 


There are many others, of course, and roughly 600,000 is given as the figure in the 
contracted industries. In the distributive trades the numbers have increased from 
1,233,980 to 2,048,410. Entertainments and sports have increased from 60,050 to 
131,700. Hotels, restaurants, etc., from 258,960 to 435,290. 
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they do not join for those reasons, then the working-class 
movement is better without them. 

Now, if my figures and arguments are sound, the prospect 

of a majority looks pretty dismal, and if the sole function of 
the Labour movement was to remove a few selected men 
from the struggle for existence there would be little hope for 
the workers. But returning men to Parliament was never an 
end in itself—it was a means to an end, the end being the 
economic emancipation of the workers, or at least the removal 
of the constant dread of poverty. 
_ Looking back over our industrial history, political action 
has contributed little or nothing in that direction. True, 
Parliament granted old-age pensions, widows’ pensions, 
unemployment and health insurance, and granted Trade 
Boatds in the sweated industries. But not one of those things 
was granted by Parliament because of Labour pressure inside 
the House of Commons. They were granted because of 
Labour pressure outside. They were part of the price the 
worker was able to extract because two rival parties were 
competing for something the worker had the power to sell 
to either—his vote. Granted all the humanitarian motives 
which animated M.P.’s, the fact remains that until the workers 
began to strike and vote in a class-conscious way none of 
these things was granted. Now they are granted, it may be 
that we have secured all the social reforms which formed the 
old parliamentary programme as distinct from the purely 
Socialist one. This, in its turn, may explain why Parliament 
has not passed one single far-reaching measure of social 
reform since before the war. 

In saying this, I am thinking of measures designed to give 
the worker a greater share of the wealth he produces. Unless 
Parliament can do that, and unless a Labour Government can 
force that, it has failed completely. The party was formed 
on the sole assumption that it would and could raise the living 
standards of the poor. ‘That, in turn, assumed that the wealth 
necessaty was there to achieve the rise. It assumed, too, that 
the worker did not get his shate because those who con- 
trolled his means of life took too much. I know Labour 
leaders have told us from time to time that if we produced 
more we would get more. Events have proved they were 
wrong. The question the worker should now face is this: 
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If he wants his standard of life raised, can Parliament do it ? 
The people who determine the standard of life to-day are not 
M.P.’s; the people who determine workers’ wages and how 
much they can buy with their wages are the employers. All 
that is decided, not by the worker’s political strength, but 
by his industrial strength. The Labour Government itself 
decided this issue in 1930 during the negotiations in the 
mining industry. Ina letter written to the Miners’ Federation, 
Mr. William Graham, on behalf of the Cabinet, stated that 
questions of wages and working houts were best -left for 
settlement between the workers’ and employers’ representa- 
tives. We can hardly expect a Conservative Government to 
improve on that, and if Parliament has neither the will nor 
the desire to interfere in the one thing that determines our 
standard of life, the time has come to consider whether the 
tremendous energy and enthusiasm we have displayed for 
political action should not now be diverted into. other 
channels, 

In an uncertain world several things are fairly certain, so 
far as the worker is concerned. One is that until every person 
earning wages is united on politics, Labour cannot attain a 
majority in Parliament. Another is that there is not the 
remotest hope of the wage-earner ever being united in 
politics. He is already split into several fighting factions 
inside the Labour Party itself. ‘There are three brands of 
Lefts, there are Centres, and there are those who swear by 
the official Right elements. Examine the political pro- 
grammes, and you will find there is little to quarrel about ; 
but it just seems that the workers are destined to split and 
quarrel the moment political issues are discussed. And 
outside the Labour Party is that large section—many of them 
the best workers and fighters in the trade union movement— 
who quite sincerely believe that a Conservative or Liberal 
Government is better than a Labour one. 

The one thing on which the worker remains in solid 
entity is the industrial struggle for a higher standard of life, 
Once a dispute looms large on the horizon, nobody asks 
whether a man is Right or Left in politics, Catholic or 
Protestant in religion. They are all just workers. Quite 
frequently, in my own experience, the best fighters for 
workshop justice were solid Tories. In many trade unions 
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to-day the unpaid, drudging secretarial work is carried on by 
solid Tories. Work of that sort, you will understand, makes 
little appeal to the man with revolutionary instincts; he 
ptefers the soap-box to the desk. Perhaps the one class of 
artisans most ready and willing to fight for justice in the 
workshop are the boilermakers, yet in politics they are 
notoriously Conservative. An injustice in the workshop is 
an injustice to all, but more boilermakers are to be found on 
Conservative platforms at election time than from any other 
trade in Britain. 

None of us has forgotten the General Strike of 1926, 
when practically every workman in Britain who was called 
on to strike obeyed the summons. These men, mark you, 
did not strike in the hope of personal material gain. They 
were workers called on to strike on behalf of other workers 
—the miners. Whether the strike was a good or a bad 
thing is beside the point for the moment. The one thing it 
did reveal was the fact that this fine body of British workmen, 
which will literally rush to each other’s throats on political 
questions which do not affect their homes, are-a solid, united 
body on purely industrial issues. 

Another thing that is certain in this uncertain world is the 
glaring fact that to-day the workers of Britain are not sharing 
in the increased wealth of Britain. Whilst rationalisation, 
new inventions, and speeding-up have sent production per 
unit up at a rapid rate, the real wage rate of the worker has 
risen but little. During the years 1934, 1935, and 1936 wages 
of some 5,000,000 persons have risen by amounts officially 
estimated at £91,500, £189,700, and £492,000 per week for 
the respective yeats. The cumulative increase is over 
£750,000 a week, or neatly {40,000,000 a year. Four million 
workers received no appreciable increase of their share of 
increased productivity, as the cost of living index varied but 
little. Making every allowance for unrecorded increases, 
wages have not risen more than {50,000,000. In the 
same years the actual income, as stated by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, of 8,000,000 income-tax payers was 
£2,505,000,000, £2,615,000,000, and £2,740,000,000 respec- 
tively.. As 4,750,000 were exempt altogether by the operation 
of allowances, the successive increases of {110,000,000 and 
£235,000,000 were in theory divided between 3,250,000 
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income-tax payers, but, in practice, between a much smaller 
number. The cumulative increase of £335,000,000 in the 
income of this favoured section during the last ten years must 
be contrasted with the cumulative increase over the same 
period in wages of £35,500,000. Yet there is no doubt at all 
that this productivity has increased. Whilst no complete 
statistics are available, an illuminating Report has been issued 
by the Stationery Office this year. It shows a large number 
of industries in which production has gone up while the 
number of workers has actually decreased. 

In others, while there is no reduction in the total numbers 
employed, production has risen considerably in proportion. 
As a workman, then, my position is clear. I knew in my 
youth that the workers did not secure a fair share of the wealth 
produced. In every street in every town in Britain I know 
there are decent souls, God-feating men and women, whose 
life is one perpetual fight against poverty. Like myself, 
thousands of these people were convinced that the one way 
to free themselves from poverty was by working in and 
through a political party. We freely conceded that that 
party could not free us from poverty until it had a majority. 
To-day we know that, in spite of our power to produce 
wealth, poverty is still rampant in Britain, and to-day we are 
reluctantly compelled to face the fact that the majority 
necessary to free us from poverty is out of the question. The 
sooner the workers face up to that issue, the better for them- 
selves and the nation. If we do not, we ate doomed to three 
weeks’ excitement every five yeats, and a heartbreak when the 
figures are announced. 

Were I a trade union leader, I would face the issue boldly. 
I would not ask the workers to abandon political action, 
because a Parliament of some sort is essential for Britain. 
But I would try to think honestly of what the worker has got 
from politics and what he can hope to get. He was brought 
into politics to secure a higher standard of life out of Britain’s 
wealth. I would honestly face up to the fact that, without a 
majority, he cannot get that. I would recognise freely that 
Parliament, even with a majority, does not interfere in the 
relationships between employer and worker. The worker 
has got nothing from Parliament in that direction, and will 
get nothing. The thing he has got from his political activities 
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is something that political concessions can never give. He 
has acquired a dignity and pride which was sadly lacking in 
the earlier days of machine production. In thirty years he 
has jumped forward a hundred. Anyone who knew the west 
of Scotland thirty years ago and knows it to-day will under- 
stand what I mean. Gone is the spectacle of drunken 
debauchery from the streets. Not for nothing has Keir 
Hardie thundered forth that they should drink less and think 
more. In spite of the intellectual novelists and sentimental 
playwrights, the vast majority of the working class to-day are 
decent, sober citizens. In the slough of despond, with no 
relief, or hope of relief, from the week of hard, physical toil, 
Saturday night was heaven, even if the alcohol or tired or 
badly nourished bodies made Sunday hell. Given courageous 
leadership, a new Britain can be fashioned from this new 
workman. Ina sporadic and unorganised way he is demand- 
ing his share of Britain’s wealth to-day, and he is not even 
troubling to ask Parliament to do anything. 

The next step forward for the working class is in the 
industrial field. Its leaders should now boldly tell the ruling 
class of Britain that, unless they are prepared to share the 
wealth of Britain, there will be none to share. Every agree- 
ment made on any other basis for the regulation of wages 
should be scrapped. If the ruling class still prefer to make 
forty-three new millionaires per year whilst children are 
hungry, I should tell them that that must end. They should 
be told that until it is ended they will never know when the 
workers will be working and when they will be idle. ‘There 
would be no further negotiations necessary to enforce a wage 
reduction. ‘There should cease to be groups of workers 
engaged in competing industries where a gain to one is a hurt 
to another. They should not be citizens of Britain only once 
in five years, or when there is a war on. 

Why should railwaymen, whose work is essential to all 
the nation, be told that their industry can only pay {£2 per 
week, Even Mr. Selfridge does not base wages in the glove 
department on the output of the glove department : they are 
based on the output of the store. If Britain wants railwaymen, 
she can afford to pay for them. The wealth is here now, and 
I would not worry unduly when told that but for our over- 
seas investments, the wealth would not be here, The answer 
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to that is, if the workers had not produced the wealth there 
would have been nothing to invest overseas. To get it now 
is merely an over-due payment, even if we are doubtful of the 
advantage of owning jute mills in Bombay to compete with 
the jute workers in Dundee; or employing peons in the 
Argentine to undersell the British farmer. 

The organisation to enforce a demand for a share of 
Britain’s wealth exists now. The one natural organisation 
of the workers of Britain is the trades council, the one place 
where men direct from the workshop can meet to exchange 
ideas with the representatives from other workshops. They 
know life as it is better than all the experts. These councils 
could be strengthened to include representatives from every 
section of the community engaged in the necessary pro- 
ductive and distributing work of the nation. Here is the next 
line of Labour’s advance. Keir Hardie spent a lifetime 
urging these decent men to stand on their hind legs. The 
experts for ten years have been trying to push them off again. 
In one breath they say we can be trusted to choose repre- 
sentatives to run the British Empire, but not to choose a 
committee to help run a British workshop. 

Recent industrial disputes have shown that the worker 
himself is looking to industrial action for improvement in his 
condition. Engineers, transport workers, miners and railway- 
men have all been involved in negotiations some of which 
led to strike action. True, little or nothing has so far been 
gained in these disputes, either by negotiation or by strike 
action. The one real gain is the unmistakable evidence that, 
whilst working-class leaders advise waiting for a political 
majority, the workman himself wants his improvement now. 

London omnibusmen had apparently taken their leaders 
too literally. During the last few years all official Labour 
has decided that the forty-hour week is an essential both from 
the point of view of productive capacity and of physical 
health. The London omnibusmen, with more modesty, 
asked for a forty-three-hour week, and it must be confessed 
that there was little official backing for the request either in 
or out of Parliament by the Labour leaders. As I write, 
tailwaymen are still negotiating for wage cuts imposed in 
1932 and have been refused. Another demand in the year 
1937 is that the minimum wage for men doing useful work 
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should be raised from 4os. to 50s. per week. Engineers on 
strike in Glasgow were ordered back to work by the union, 
and then, after staying out for three weeks without strike 
benefit, were officially recognised by the union. The mining 
dispute has been settled by a compromise which Mr. Robert 
Smillie certainly never would have sanctioned. 

All this sudden revolt on the part of the’ workers has 
revealed the weaknesses of the existing trade union machine. 
It is not so much that the machine is rusty from disuse; 
rather is it that the conflict of thought inside the trade union 
movement itself has left some doubts in the minds of the 
leaders as to what is the function of the trade union movement 
and of the Trade Union Congress. The General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress itself is almost powerless to do 
anything, as it can only intervene in an industrial dispute 
when asked to do so by a trade union. ‘To-day, it must be 
confessed, the General Council is more an expression of poli- 
tical ideas than a machine to co-ordinate industrial activity. 

The conversion was not the work of a day. Even before 
the war Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden deprecated all 
industrial action as likely to interfere with political progress. 
The failure of the General Strike was the last argument of the 
political leaders. In later years all Trade Union Congresses 
have been devoted almost entirely to discussions on inter- 
national or home politics. In 1934, it is true, the then 
President, Mr. A. Conley (Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ 
Union), in his presidential address tried to keep Congress to 
its original purpose. He said : 


. . . The presentation and prosecution of wage claims for shorter 
working hours, and other measures of general industrial application, 
have been left to individual unions to press forward in limited application 
to their own industries or trades. Is it not wise and timely to consider 
the simultaneous presentation to employers in all industries of a carefully 
planned programme of wage increases and a standard of working hours 
which each union or group of unions, with the assistance and guidance 
of the General Council, can make a matter of negotiation in the trades 
with which they are concerned? . . . 


But nothing has been heard of Mr. Conley’s proposal since, 
nor of another proposal the same year that a special levy be 
paid into a pool for just such emergencies in the unions as 
have arisen now. The proposal was lost sight of by the 
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Congress of 1935 in the urgent need to deal with Abyssinia, 
and Spain was the absorbing topic of the Congress of 1936. 

Amongst the leaders themselves there is the growing 
knowledge that no single union can hope to fight successfully 
once organised capital has decided to fight. The theory of 
starving the employer into subjection finds few supporters 
outside the Communist Party. Unfortunately, the theory 
which has taken its place is the equally fallacious one pro- 
pounded by Mr. J. H. Thomas—that the workers can get all 
they want by ‘a correct use of the ballot-box.’ The-workers 
will be hard to persuade now, however, that the ‘ correct use’ 
is in voting Labour. The one new thought which has 
emerged has come from Mr. Ernest Bevin, when he talked of 
the trade unions being an integral part of the State. Mr. 
Bevin did not define on what basis they were to exist, not did 
he define what was to be the status of the worker in the State. 
He did not tell us if he is to share in the nation’s wealth, or if 
he is still to be on the fodder basis when employed, and on 
the Means Test when unemployed. Mr. Bevin’s thought, 
however, may be a starting-point for the next advance. Most 
workers would prefer to feel they were part of their country 
rather than hired immigrants liable to be sacked at any moment. 
Few of them strike for the sake of striking ; they only strike, 
like the City, when they feel they have a grievance. If they 
ate to be a real part of the State, and not merely profit-makers 
for somebody else, there will be few to complain of that. If, 
having become a part of the State, they are still denied their 
share of the State’s wealth, they may use their power, not as 
a single unit, but as citizens. That, indeed, is the next line 
of advance, An intelligent working class will simply refuse 
to live in poverty whilst wealth and luxury are flaunted in 
their faces. 

The year 1937 is one of hope. All the signs of revolt are 
healthy signs. Perhaps most hopeful of all is the fact that 
professional expert Labour candidates are receiving fewer 
votes than did working-men candidates in the same divisions 
in 1929. Perhaps the workers have reached the conclusion 
that more real brain power is required to design and build a 
Queen Mary than to draft a political programme. 


Joun ScANnton. 





THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ON TYNESIDE AND ELSEWHERE 


By Henry A. Mess 


A Royat Commission has been sitting and has recently 
reported on the local government of the dozen or so towns 
which lie along the tidal waters of the River Tyne. The 
recommendations which it has made are of importance, in 
the first place, locally ; they may affect directly the future 
welfare of some 900,000 persons in those towns and of another 
300,000 persons in the hinterland of Northumberland; and 
they are also of importance nationally, because they propose 
innovations in the structure of local government which, if 
adopted on Tyneside, would certainly become a precedent 


and model for action in other parts of the country. 


I, 


Before considering the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, it is necessary to examine the state of affairs 
which occasioned the setting up of it. The situation on the 
Tyne is one which is repeated in essentials in several other 
parts of the country. A number of towns, at one time small 
and distinct, have grown large and contiguous. When the 
first census of England and Wales was taken in 1801 there 
were five of these towns along the Tyne with populations 
ranging from the 15,000 of Newcastle to the 4000 of Tyne- 
mouth. There were also a number of villages, the largest 
being Wallsend and Jarrow with about 1000 inhabitants each. 
There were various other villages and hamlets, and there was 
some vety pleasant country between them. During 140 years 
there has been a great expansion of population, the villages 
grew into small towns, the small towns grew into large towns, 
the countryside was swallowed up. To-day, as a sketch map 
included in the Commission’s Report indicates very seat, 
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there is a continuum of houses stretching along both banks 
of the river. Newcastle and Wallsend, Wallsend and North 
Shields, Gateshead and Felling, Hebburn and Jarrow, lie 
cheek by jowl. The visitor to the district, who is taken round 
by car, finds it impossible to tell where one town ends and 
another town begins. From an aeroplane there is the 
appearance of a single great city, straddling the River Tyne. 

Nor are the towns merely adjacent ; they are interwoven. 
Quick transport has effected that. The Homes and Work- 
places tables of the census of 1921 ate our chief evidence and 
best statistical measure of this. From every Tyneside town 
somewhere between 10 and 6o per cent. of its working 
population went to some other town to work, and in every 
Tyneside town somewhere between 9 and 50 per cent. of those 
working had come in from outside. And this great daily 
migration was mainly from one Tyneside town to another 
Tyneside town, so that whilst no single Tyneside town was 
self-contained, the whole group of Tyneside towns was nearly 
so. Naturally, the daily movement of population has been less 
during the acute industrial depression. 

The interpenetration of these neighbouring towns has 
been one effect of quick transport. Another effect has been 
an increase of segregation of the social classes. Formerly, 
each town was a complete community; men of all social 
classes lived there. In one of these Tyneside towns they were 
still talking about ‘ the squite ’ when first‘I became acquainted 
with it some dozen years ago. It is probable that some of 
the old people still talk about ‘the squire’; but the man 
who is ground landlord of practically the whole of the town 
lives far away in rural Northumberland, and the manor-house 
is in use as a hospital. In most of the other industrial towns 
there will still be seen the former homes of the gentry, now 
turned to use as a public library or a maternity home. Few 
in the higher ranks of industry, few professional men, live 
in such towns as Wallsend, Felling, Hebburn, Jarrow. These 
towns afe virtually one-class towns—working-class towns. 
At the census of 1921 there was in Hebburn, a town of 
24,000 persons, no one returning himself as dentist, solicitor, 
barrister, journalist, architect, or’ social welfare worker. 

The results of this desertion of the small industrial towns 
are seen in poverty of personnel for local government and 
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for voluntary social service, and also in low rateable value 
and high rates. They ate towns with heavy burdens and 
small resources. The rateable value per head of population 
in Felling is £3 6s. 4d. ; whereas in Gosforth, which is mostly 
a comfortable suburb, it is £9 25. 8d. 

During the last dozen or so years a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the condition of the Tyneside towns, partly, 
but not entirely, because of the deep depression of industry, 
and a number of fairly elaborate reports + have appeated. In 
the last of them Captain Euan Wallace, repeating an opinion 
which had previously received a good deal of expression, 
stated : * That there is at any rate a strong primd facie case fot 
some measure of unification of the local authorities on the 
Tyneside appears to be undeniable; and it is equally clear 
that the prospects of voluntary amalgamation are so remote 
as to be outside the realm of practical politics.’ This was the 
genesis of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 
the Tyneside Area, which was appointed in May 1935, and 
sat under the chairmanship first of Sir Sidney Rowlatt, but 
for the greater part of its time under that of Sir Angus Newton. 


Il. 


The terms of reference of the Commissioners were ‘ to 
examine the system of local government in the areas of local 
government north and south of the River Tyne; . . . to 
consider what changes, if any, should be made in the existing 
arrangements with a view to securing greater economy and 
efficiency, and to make recommendations.’ 

On Tyneside, as elsewhere, amalgamations of local 
authorities and alterations of boundaries have taken place 
fairly frequently. Two outlying districts, formerly govetned © 
by their own urban district councils, have been amalgamated 
with Newcastle within the last fifty years; and similarly 
Wallsend has absorbed what was formerly the separate local 
government atea of Willington Quay ; Gateshead and South 
Shields have both extended their boundaries. But these have 


been minor alterations, incommensurate with the great 


1 Industrial Tyneside, by H. A. Mess (Benn, 1928); Industrial Survey of the Nortb- 
East Coast (H.M. Stationery Office, 1931); Second Industrial Survey of the North-East 
Coast (P. S. King, 1935) ; Report on Conditions in Tyneside anal County Darbar, by Captain 
Euan Wallace, M.P. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1934). 
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social changes which have taken place. The position, as it 
exists to-day, is well set out in paragraph 128 of the Royal 
Commission’s Report : 


The position on Tyneside at the present time is somewhat 
unique. In an area not much larger than the City of Birmingham 
there are no less than sixteen local authorities responsible for the 
administration of all or some of the local government services. 
As a result of this it is found that there are six different authorities 
responsible for services such as public assistance, police, higher 
education, care of persons suffering from mental diseases, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases, and the maintenance, repair and 
improvement of classified roads; ten different authorities are 
responsible for elementary education ; nine of the sixteen authorities 
maintain fire brigades; and there are eleven separate hospitals 
throughout the area for the treatment of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases, while eight hospitals exist to deal with smallpox 
cases. 


It may be useful to add that of the sixteen local authorities 
mentioned, two are county councils, Northumberland and 
Durham; four are county borough councils, Newcastle, 


Gateshead, South Shields, Tynemouth; two ate municipal 
borough councils, Wallsend and Jarrow; and eight are 
urban district councils, Newburn, Gosforth, Whitley and 
Monkseaton, Ryton, Blaydon, Whickham, Felling, Hebburn. 

A reduction in the number of local authorities along the 
river had often been recommended in articles and discussions ; 
and the proposition of a single county borough to cover the 
whole of the towns mentioned had more than once been 
placed before the public. The arguments by which it had 
been supported fall mainly into five categories. 

First of all, there is the argument that this conurbation 
is already in point of fact a single city. The houses are 
continuous, the visitor from a distance perceives it as one 
city, the population moves about freely for purposes of 
employment, of recreation, of shopping, and to a smaller 
extent for educational purposes. If the towns are integrated 
socially and industrially, there is a primd facie case for unitary 
government. 

Secondly, there is the argument that many of its problems 
can best be handled—some of its problems can only be 
handled—by treating the district as a unity. There is, for 
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instance, the question of the pollution of the river. All the 
towns adjacent to the Tyne discharge untreated sewage into 
it, and the water is admittedly filthy. One indication of this 
is the mortality of the salmon (the Tyne is a salmon. tiver) 
and the fact that the fish may not infrequently be seen in an 
asphyxiated condition on the surface of the river. No single 
local authority is likely to take action so long as it is uncertain 
whether its neighbours may not continue to pollute the river 
as they do at present. 

Of matters which might be better handled by a single 
authority, the provision of fever hospitals,is perhaps the best 
example. At present there are no fewer than eleven separate 
hospitals for infectious diseases (in addition to eight smallpox 
hospitals), and most of these are small and not very well 
equipped. A similar argument applies, though not so 
strongly, to such matters as fire brigades and police forces. 

The third argument is the handicap of unduly small 
administrative areas. In small areas it is impossible to arrange 
for the specialisations on which efficiency so largely depends. 
The clerk to the council may, for instance, have to act as 
director of education; the health department cannot have 
specialised medical officers and inspectors of nuisances. 
Special classes, such as those for stammerers or for myopes, 
are hard or impossible to arrange. Purchases have to be 
made in small quantities and expensively. Small areas find 
it hard to attract or to retain the services of officials of great 
ability ; their officials tend to be either young men on their 
way to the service of some larger authority or else men who 
have failed to obtain promotion. 

Fourthly, there is the argument as to the uneven distribu- 
tion of resources and of burdens. This has been touched 
upon above, and it has been indicated that it is not merely a 
matter of finance, but also of personnel; in some of these 
smaller one-class towns there is a conspicuous lack of men 
with business or professional experience, and local govern- 
ment suffers from their absence. 

The last argument is that the commercial and industrial 
importance of the Tyneside group of towns is obscured by 
its division into what are nominally a number of different 
towns ; and that the trade of the area might improve if it 
were known to the world as a single great city. It is not an 
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argument to which I should myself attach a high importance ; 
the other reasons for unification are much stronger; but I 
do not doubt that the present division of the area between a 
number of local authorities is a nuisance and a handicap to 
firms operating within it. It is to be noted with regret that 
scarcely any evidence was tendered to the Royal Commission 
by representatives of commerce or industry as such. 

It is also to be regretted that so little evidence was tendered 
expressing personal and non-official points of view. ‘The 
bulk of evidence was that of local authorities; and it was 
almost inevitable that councillors and officials should look 
at the questions raised from sectional points of view and 
influenced by vested interests. As was to be expected, the 
‘majority of the witnesses were opposed to unification. 
Gateshead Borough Council was the one large authority 
which was wholeheartedly and without qualification in favour 
of unification. Newcastle was prepared to accept it, provided 
that no extra burden was thrown upon its ratepayers. The 
other local authorities were in more or less violent opposition. 
It is noteworthy, however, that few of them expressed 
satisfaction with the present state of affairs. Northumberland 
County Council, for instance, would like to deprive Tyne- 
mouth of its county borough status, and also wished to deprive 
Wallsend of its powers as a Part III. education authority.? 
Durham County Council expressed itself more cautiously, 
but wished the Royal Commission to consider possibilities of 
improving the arrangements with regard to police, fire 
brigades, education, maternity and child welfare. The 
County Borough of Tynemouth desited to amalgamate with 
its neighbour the Urban District of Whitley and Monkseaton, 
a desite not feciprocated, apparently. Newburn Urban 
District Council wished to see educational administration 
unified over the whole geogtaphical county of Northumber- 
land. And so on. 

The Report of the Royal Commission is comparatively 
brief and very readable. It is, indeed, too brief; the con- 
clusions arrived at are stated dogmatically and with insufficient 
indication of the process of teasoning by which they were 
reached. ‘This is the more regrettable as it has been decided 


? A Part II. authority is one which administers elementary education only, but 
not secondary or other higher education. 
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not to print the evidence, a dubious economy, since it con- 
tained a detailed statement and analysis of the public services 
of a great urban area such as is nowhere else obtainable. 

On the main question whether the Tyneside towns had 
in point of fact become a single urban area, the answer given 
by the Commissioners is an emphatic affirmative. It has often 
been debated whether the River Tyne unites or divides, 
whether it should be regarded as natural boundary or ‘ spinal 
cord.’ The Commissioners ‘have unhesitatingly come to 
the conclusion that the River Tyne is not now a ‘suitable 
frontier between administrative areas.’ They rejected, how- 
ever, the solution of a county borough for the whole group 
of towns; and for this rejection they give’ two reasons. 
First of all, that under modern conditions many public 
services could be administered best over a still larger area. 
Secondly, that the creation of such a county borough would 
ctipple the Northumberland County Council, which would 
lose a quarter of its population and over a third of its rateable 
value. Durham County Council would also lose population, 
but not in the same proportion; nor would the areas trans- 
ferred have such high rateable values. 

' For these two reasons the majority of the Commissioners 
—four out of five—make a proposal of a very startling nature. 
They recommend the creation of two new local authorities— 
new in kind as well as in existence. The first of these would 
be a Northumberland Regional Council operating over the 
whole of the present geographical county of Northumberland 
and also over the Tyneside towns on the south bank, which 
would be detached from the geographical county of Durham. 
This body would administer a number of the principal 
services. The second body to be created would be a Muni- 
cipal Borough of Newcastle, which would include not only 
the present Newcastle but also the other Tyneside towns 
under review ; and this would administer the residue of the 
setvices in its area. These proposals are sweeping ; it is not 
surprising that Tynesiders were staggered by them. They 
are of very great interest to all students of local government. 
They attempt to reconcile the conflicting interests of the great 
towns and of the counties ; and in doing so, they propose the 
creation of two new forms of local government, each without 
close parallel in England to-day—a regional county council - 
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with considerably greater powers than those of any existing the 
county council, and a municipal borough with about 900,000 Sh 
inhabitants but with considerably less powers than those of ext 
any existing municipal borough. ne 

To the proposed Northumberland Regional Council the din 
Commissioners would entrust all public health services, all ne 
education services, all police services, all fire brigade services, po 
all highway services. And they decided, apparently with up 
more hesitation, to recommend the administration of public to 
assistance by the same body. All the services rendered are at gr 
present rendered over considerable parts of Northumberland or 
by the Northumberland County Council, operating from the It 
county hall, which is actually situated at Newcastle; and ~- 
there seems to be no doubt that from the point of view of ur 
Northumberland, as distinct from Tyneside, the proposals je: 
are feasible and have much to commend them. They represent sn 
a great simplification of machinery and a desirable increase of ch 
areas of administration. 

But when we come to consider the proposal from the be 
point of view of the Tyneside towns, and especially when we sa 
come to consider the second local authority contemplated, th 
there is a great deal to give us pause. The Tyneside towns are el 
to be governed, if the majority recommendations should be th 
accepted, by two bodies—the regional county council and the tc 
new kind of municipal borough. Now, the first objection, el 
which Mr. Charles Roberts makes very strongly in his ni 
Minority Report, is that this huge municipal borough, which m 
is to have city status and other ancient dignities which New- of 
castle at present enjoys, is to have less power than an ordinary — 
urban district council. ‘It would retain only one important B 
function of local government, the provision of housing and 
of town planning ; otherwise, in spite of the exceptional area it 
which it embraces, it would have little under its own control tk 
but the small change of local government.’ Mr. Roberts b 
underestimates, I think, the importance of the functions which n 
the new body would have to perform, but his criticism has ct 
much force. tl 

A second objection to the majority proposal—and it li 
seems to me a much mote serious one—is that dual control v 
would be established over a large part of the Tyneside area C 


- where there is at present unitary control. At present each of 
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the four county boroughs—Newcastle, Gateshead, South 
Shields, Tynemouth—is entirely master in its own house, 
exercising all the functions of local government. Under the 
new scheme the functions of local government would be 
divided in them between the new regional council and the 
new municipal borough council. Two-thirds of the Tyneside 
population, to benefit which was the raison d’étre of the setting 
up of the Royal Commission, would pass from unitary control 
to dual control. Dual control is so great an evil that very 
great countervailing advantages would be necessary to make 
one accept it for areas where it does not at present obtain. 
It is not necessary to elaborate the drawbacks of dual control 
—they are well known: at best an absence of complete 
unity of purpose and co-operation, at worst friction, petty 
jealousy, sacrifice of public welfare to parochial prides and 
small vested interests. A considerable part of the case for 
change is precisely to eliminate these. 

I have heard it suggested that the danger of friction 
between the two new bodies would be small, because the 
same body of electors would in point of fact elect the one, 
the municipal borough council, and preponderate in the 
electorate of the other, the regional council. But to suppose 
that this is any guarantee of common purpose and willingness 
to co-operate is naive. It is quite possible for two authorities, 
elected by much the same set of people, to develop antago- 
nisms, to be jealous and obstructive. The ratepayers of Tyne- 
mouth had the unpleasant experience not so many years ago 
of contributing to the expenses of both parties to a law-suit 
—the Tynemouth Borough Council and the Tynemouth 
Board of Guardians. 

I suggest, therefore, that the proposal of the majority, as 
it stands at present, is dangerous and retrogressive so far as 
the greater part of Tyneside is concerned. If measures could 
be devised for securing unity of purpose between the two 
new authorities—if, for instance the municipal borough 
could be definitely subordinated to the regional council— 
that would be another matter. But that, again, would estab- 
lish a precedent in local government and one of a nature 
which was rejected by the Royal Commission on Local 
Government of a few years ago. 


Mr. Charles Roberts in his Minority Report seangpiees 
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that the Tyneside towns form a conurbation, and that 
there are too many and too small units of local govern- 
ment. But he objects to the amalgamation of Tyneside with 
Northumberland on the ground that rural Northumberland, 
with its agricultural interests, would be swamped by an over- 
weight of industrialism. The consideration weighs heavily 
with him, as it did with the Majority Commissioners, that 
any action taken with regard to the Tyneside must be con- 
sidered in its bearing upon the county councils. This point 
is of great importance ; indeed, its full recognition is that 
which gives special interest to the work of this Royal Com- 
mission and makes its findings of national as well as local 
importance. Ever since 1888 there have been bitter com- 
plaints from the county councils whenever a creation or an 
extension of a county borough has been proposed. The 
county councils say that their areas and resources are being 
whittled away continually, and that they are in danger of 
being left with areas too small and too poor to be administered 
effectively. Even if the area which they lose is a poor one, 
whose rates do not pay for the services which it receives, the 
county councils consider that they suffer, because they cannot 
contract their overhead expenses in proportion to the con- 
tractions of area and income. Moreover, there is a great 
disturbance of carefully planned administration. It is, of 
course, also a fact that a local authority is much like a nation 
in feeling loss of prestige if its area is diminished. 

Mr. Roberts’ proposal is in the nature of a compromise. 
He would form the western Tyneside towns—Newcastle, 
Gateshead, Wallsend, Jarrow, Gosforth, Newburn, Hebburn, 
Felling— into a single county borough, leaving the two county 
boroughs of Tynemouth and South Shields, and the urban 
district of Whitley and Monkseaton, to be governed as at 
ptesent. Mr. Roberts claims for his scheme that it would be 
a considerable measure of unification, which is certainly true ; 
and that whilst it would take away territory from Northumber- 
land County Council (and from Durham County Council) it 
would not be to the extent of crippling it. It does also avoid 
the difficulty of extending the area of dual control. 

Mt. Roberts’ proposal has obvious merits, and it would 
probably be comparatively easy to implement. But it has 
the great drawback, it seems to me, of being a half-measure 
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and of not facing the whole of the facts. The arguments by 
which he supports this measure of unification are equally 
valid for the rest of the area. The problems of the Tyne will 
remain unsolved if there are still three county boroughs on 
its banks, nor is there any case for leaving out Whitley and 
Monkseaton, which is purely suburban to the Tyneside towns, 
and especially to Newcastle. There would still be five or six 
local authorities operating in what Mr. Roberts, like his 
colleagues, recognises as a single conurbation. He states as 
one of the main defects of the present local government that 
‘there is no body that can speak and act for Tyneside as a 
whole.’ There would still be no such body. And since the 
needs of the area call for such a body, the position created, if 
Mr. Roberts’ proposals were implemented, would be one of 
unstable equilibrium. ‘There would certainly be an agitation 
for further amalgamations, which perhaps would take place 
in twenty years’ time. But, having regatd to the expense 
and disturbance which rearrangements of local government 
ateas and authorities inevitably entail, is it worth while 
making two jobs of something which must be done within 
the next few decades ? 

I return to the proposal brought before the Royal Com- 
mission by several witnesses, including myself, of a single 
county borough for the whole group of Tyneside towns. 
The Royal Commission admits (para. 197) that such a scheme 
* has patent attractions if it is regarded purely from the point 
of view of the populous districts of Tyneside.’ It rejects it on 
the ground of the injury which would be done to the 
Northumberland County Council. ‘It is not too much to 
say that Northumberland would be largely crippled by the 
formation of a county borough on Tyneside’ (para. 199). 

Would Northumberland be crippled ? It would certainly 
suffer a serious loss. But it would still be a county with a 
population of nearly 300,000 and with a rateable value of 
ovet £1,350,000, or about £4 115. per head. It would be 
by no means the smallest or poorest of English counties. In 
many respects it would be comparable with Cumberland. It 
should not be impossible for such a county to carry on, and 
to catty on very efficiently. But if it should find it very 
difficult to do so, why not amalgamate Northumberland and 
Durham under a single county council? No part of county 
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Durham is more than forty miles from Newcastle, parts of 
Northumberland are more remote from Newcastle than any 
part of Durham would be. The whole area could be adminis- 
tered very conveniently. The one difficulty in the way of 
such a solution is not physical but sentimental—the difficulty 
of getting local opinion to accept it. But it is probably an 
insuperable difficulty at the moment. 

To draw to a conclusion, the Royal Commission has 
endorsed emphatically the arguments of those who main- 
tained that the Tyneside towns were now so interwoven that 
they should be considered a single urban area. Three possible 
courses of action are before the public and the Government, 
none of them without its difficulties. There is, first of all, the 
majority recommendation of the creation of a Northumberland 
regional council and of a municipal borough of Newcastle. 
This has the merits of (2) unifying the Tyneside towns ; 
(0) establishing many services over a still wider area; 
(c) avoiding injury to Northumberland. It has the defect of 
creating a large municipality with singularly small powers ; 
and the graver defect of dividing control where formerly 
control was unified. The latter defect seems to me of para- 
mount importance. If it could be overcome, I should support 
heartily the creation of the regional council. If it cannot be 
overcome, it outweighs, in my opinion, all advantages. 

The minority recommendation of Mr. Roberts has the 
merit of being comparatively easily realisable. But it does 
not offer a final solution of the problem set, and it could only 
be regarded as interim action. 

There remains the original proposal of a unification of the 
Tyneside towns into a single county borough. I do not feel 
that the objections to it are at all insuperable ; and, unless the 
majority scheme can be amended in the direction indicated 
above, it seems to me that the creation of a single county 
borough is the best course of action. But it should be realised 
that this would leave unsolved the problem, which is nation- 
wide, of adjusting the claims and aspirations of the counties 
with those of the growing towns. 

The Royal Commission has in any case done a great 
educative work. It has attempted a solution: I do not think 


it has found it. 
Henry A. MEss. 





FRENCH CONSERVATIVE OPINION AND 
ENGLAND} 


By Henry Lémery 
(Sénateur de la Martinique, Ancien Garde des Sceaux) 


Ir has become almost a commonplace to say that close under- 
standing between England and France is the best guarantee 
of the peace of Europe. It is not enough, however, merely 
to state this as an axiom: it must be insisted on tirelessly 
if it is to remain true; its application must be general and 
its consequences realised not only in foreign policy but in 
the whole fabric of domestic policy in both countries, con- 
sidered together as a factor of vital importance to civilisa- 
tion and the future of humanity. The ré/ of these two 
countries is in fact less important by virtue of their military, 
economic, and financial power than by the value of the 
example they set to the peoples of the world. Their recog- 
nition of this will be stronger, clearer and mote effective, if 
it is not confined to their own frontiers, but perfected in a 
mutual comprehension which will reveal the full signifi- 
cance of their solidarity, and the responsibilities for action 
which it involves. 

There is no one who does not pay tribute to the historic 
achievements of the English Conservative Party, which has 
embodied, and sustained with admirable continuity, the 
dominant qualities of a vigorous and realist people, a people 
which holds experience to be the source of all wisdom and 
all progress, both in the development. of society and the 
advancement of knowledge. ‘The Conservative theory of 
government has its root in this simple and powerful notion 
—that what has long endured has thus demonstrated its 
fitness, and that the changes necessitated by altered customs 
and conditions should be regarded, not as the negation of 

1 Translated by Alex Glendinning. 
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an honourable past, but as a means of harmonising what is 
permanent and fundamental in life with what is new in 
environment. 

Since the British people love justice and liberty, it is 
their traditionalists who have built up the democratic insti- 
tutions of which they are justly proud, and which the world 
admires as a model of order, political maturity and balance, 
designed to ensure both individual and social welfare. France 
has reached a similar position by apparently different methods. 
With her taste for abstract ideas and intellectual audacity 
she more readily perceives, in any reform, the part played 
by innovation rather than the underlying persistence of 
former conditions. But it will be clear to anyone who 
studies her long history that improvisations and revolu- 
tions have played a smaller part there than the steady growth 
of a serious and thoughtful public spirit, prompt in con- 
ception but prudent in action. There also exists in France a 
body of Conservative opinion very similar to that which 
has exercised such a beneficent influence on the destiny of 
England. It, too, derives its traditionalist principles from 
national sentiment; it is likewise liberal and does not fear 
progress, though it is careful to ensure that what goes by 
the name of progress is in fact progressive. But this French 
Conservative opinion is not organised; it has not given 
birth to a strong and stable party. It remains latent and 
scattered in the mass of the population, strongest in that 
select group which holds itself aloof, perhaps unduly, from 
public affairs, the better to devote itself to the vital task of 
promoting economic activity. Yet it is this opinion which 
restores the balance whenever the pendulum of affairs 
threatens to deviate too far from the normal. It has always 
succeeded in the past, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it will fail now ; on the contrary, there are many indications 
that its regulatory action has already begun. 

I am writing here for the English reader who, with his 
traditional respect for the character of other peoples, is too 
prone to believe that what is true in his own country may be 
untrue elsewhere, and that there exists in France a kind of 
intemperance of opinion which runs easily to extreme solu- 


tions. This belief is the result of a superficial knowledge of 
our public life, and of too much attention to the rivalry of 
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patties, whose links with the nation are much less powerful 
and deep-rooted than in England. Thus arises a false inter- 
pretation of events, and ephemeral movements ate given an 
importance they do not possess.. The Popular Front, for 
example, is regarded as a fact that must be accepted—as the 
manifestation of a new and irresistible spirit in the mass of 
the French people. In reality it is the result, on the one 
hand, of a redistribution of votes due almost entirely to the 
hardships caused by the crisis, and of little real importance ; 
and, on the other, of the tactical errors of parliamentarians 
and militant radicals. ‘These elements of chance have been 
exploited to the full by those who stood to benefit by them ; 
but it is a grave illusion to imagine that the fundamental 
disposition of the nation has thereby been altered. The 
British Conservatives now in office are wrong in supposing, 
and in acting on the supposition, that there are no French 
Conservatives, or that they are a negligible quantity. In so 
doing, they wound their best friends and most reliable sup- 
porters in France, and help to aggravate a state of affairs at 
which they have small cause for rejoicing. 

It would be an even worse mistake to suppose that there 
are, in effect, only two tendencies in France to-day: that of 
the Government parties who, because they call themselves 
democratic, strike the English as being more closely related 
to them than the others, and who seek to convey this impres- 
sion ; and that of the parties on the Right who are generally 
accused of Fascism by their adversaries, and who, in spite 
of their denials, are suspected, in liberal circles abroad, of 
meditating the overthrow of the parliamentary system. 
Such a picture of things is inexact. There are in France no 
partisans of any dictatorship, unless it be that of ‘ the pro- 
letariat ’ demanded by the Marxists in power to-day. The 
vast majority of the French people remain firmly attached 
to the Republic, which has functioned for sixty-six years 
without serious trouble and, at times, in very difficult cit- 
cumstances. Those whom I call the French Conservatives 
fear only one thing—that the Republic in name may become 
a dictatorship in effect, through a class policy in which law 
will be no longer respected by all nor maintained for all 
equally. 

These supporters of order, these sincere liberals, are, as I 
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have already said, those with whom the English Consetva- 
tives have most natural affinities, and with whom it would 
be easiest for them to collaborate. They have a genuine 
friendship for the British nation, founded on their vivid and 
cherished memories of the war. They know how great was 
the peril in 1914; they know what British aid meant, and 
how it weighed the balance of destiny. They also love 
England because she is the ‘onghold of liberalism, the 
model of countries capable of governing themselves. Between 
them and their English friends no misunderstanding is to 
be feared, no serious divergence of views on any question. 
They are profoundly attached to peace. France, like Eng- 
land, now no longer looks towards Europe, but towards her 
colonial empire, the ‘constitution of which has cost her 
blood and money, and in which are centred from now on all 
her future ambitions. She occupies herself with the affairs 
of the old continent only to ensure that no spark is struck 
which might set the world ablaze. To accuse her of planning 
a military hegemony is as unjust as to call her supporters of 
order Fascists. 

Towards Germany, England has tried to be as tolerant 
as possible. The French nationalists have no bias against 
Germany. They find it difficult to see in what way her 
rearmament has served the welfare of the world, or even her 
own welfare ; but they feel that it is too late for recrimina- 
tions. They ask only that the Reich should cease to represent 
for them that permanent menace which long and cruel 
experience has taught them to fear. 

As regards the lesser Powers who claim their right to an 
independent life and to the development of their own culture, 
moderate French opinion does not differ from English Con- 
setvative opinion. While aware of its duties of assistance 
and protection, it has no wish to see them materialise as a 
source of conflicts, which it strives to avoid and to forestall. 
It counsels moderation, and the co-operation which it 
envisages seeks above all to exclude any military eventuality. 

The question of Italy is more delicate. Yet the Con- 
servatives in England were not unanimous about sanctions ; 
many thought like the French nationalists. I remember a 
meeting in Paris where, speaking after Lord Phillimore, I 
found myself in close agreement with him in deploring what 
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we considered an impolitic and, moreover, ineffective gesture. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government, momentarily carried away by 
untuly public opinion, has situce tried to end the tension 
between London and Rome. They have not completely 
succeeded, and, for the French nationalists, that is a subject 
of grave concern. They bear in mind however that, though 
she has not, like them, powerful historical, geographical, 
ethnical and cultural affinities with Italy, England has long 
held friendship with Italy to be an essential factor in her 
foreign policy. And they look forward to the re-establish- 
ment between the three occidental Powers of an entente 
which both logic and sentiment render desirable. 

But there is a question about which the French nationalists 
and the leaders of the Popular Front are in lively disagree- 
ment—that of relations with Bolshevist Russia. The nation- 
alists have an insurmountable aversion to the Franco-Soviet 
Pact and its consequences in domestic policy. It seems to 
them that this treaty amounts to moral fraud, for the geo- 
graphical situation of the two countries does not permit the 
mutual assistance promised. Russia, having no common 
frontier with Germany, cannot come to the assistance of 
France in the event of German aggression; but should any 
conflict arise between Germany and the Soviets, no matter 
where or how little dangerous to Russia, France would have 
to bear the full brunt of it and run all the risks. It only 
remains to add that France will never provoke the Reich, 
while Moscow, with its mania for disturbing the life of other 
countries with propaganda, is liable to cause a grave incident 
at any moment. French nationalists are profoundly anxious 
at the progress which this propaganda makes in their country, 
thanks to the rapprochement between Paris and Moscow, 
thanks also to the preponderance of the Communist Party 
in the Popular Front, which is admittedly an invention of the 
Comintern. What is British Conservative opinion on these 
two subjects? It is very likely much closer to that of the 
French nationalists than of the parties on the extreme Left. 

On the occasion of the German gesture of March 7, 
1936, which destroyed the Locarno Pact, it was plain that 
England disapproved of the Franco-Soviet Pact, as having 
constituted some measure of provocation; and it seems 
clear that she is becoming alarmed lest the contagion of the 
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growing disorder in France should spread to her own ter- 
ritory. No doulst her public spirit will countenance nothing 
that seems like an attack on the principle which is tradi- 
tionally dear to her—the right of people to govern them- 
selves as they think fit; but in the modern world, and above 
all between two countries who are such close neighbours 
materially and spiritually as England and France, it is impos- 
sible that the domestic policy of the one should not react 
upon that of the other. It is for this reason that I believe 
it vitally necessary to the peace and well-being of the two 
nations, and of the whole world, that there should be frequent 
exchanges of views and a close solidarity of action between 
those elements in both countries which stand for order. It 
is the function of this entente to exert a beneficent influence 
on the evolution of international events. In the conflict 
between the totalitarian ideologies of Marxism and 4nti- 
Marxism, a conflict which grows daily more acute, the two 
occidental democracies represent that power of wisdom 
which must uphold the work of centuries, and direct the 
destiny of the world on the path towards the light, towards 
liberty, towards the good life. 

The following remark, ascribed to a close friend of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, is reassuring: ‘I do not know what 
his Government will be exactly, but I do know what it will 
not be—a Government of the Popular Front.’ The nation- 
alists of France rejoice in this assurance. They believe that 
if this sound policy prevails in England, it will prevail also 
in France. 

HENRY LEéMERY. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS IN ITALY 
By Perer Hurron 


‘Duce-Duce-Duce.’ This is ptobably the first thing the 
visitor will see as he enters Italy, the words plastered in 
letters 2 or 3 feet high on the wall of some garden or house, 
or perhaps on a railway embankment. Next come texts from 
the great man’s speeches, painted for permanence on the walls 
of houses everywhere—heavy black letters on a white ground. 
* Noi sogniamo |’Italia Romana—Mussolini” (‘ We dream of 
Roman Italy.) ‘ Tireremo diritto—Mussolini” (‘ We will hold 
on our course.’) ‘ Chi non é pronto a morire per la sua fede non é 
degno di professarla—Mussolini” (‘Who is not ready to die 
for his faith is not worthy to profess it.’) ‘ Com Ginevra, senza 
Ginevra, contro Ginevra—a noil’ (‘ With Geneva, without 
Geneva, against Geneva—to us!’) From the Alps to Sicily 
similar quotations ate posted in every town and village and 
along every road and railway line. As he passes the frontier 
into Fascist Imperial Italy the visitor can feel that for a 
thousand miles ahead of him no other voice than this can be 
heard. No newspaper can be sold, no book published, no 
witeless programme broadcast, no public speech made which 
does not echo those stentorian tones. 

Can any other voice than this be heard in the land of 
Garibaldi? Is there such a thing as public opinion? And if 
so, what is it? What do the Italians really think about the 
League, about their new empire, about the Italo-German 
Axis, about war with England, about democracy? How 
strong is the Fascist régime? What will happen when Musso- 
lini dies ? These are questions which are instantly prompted 
in the mind of any observant tourist, questions which are to 
a great extent provoked by the apparently absolute domination 
of the Government propaganda and the apparently unques- 
tioned devotion of the Italian people to the Fascist régime. 
After four months spent motoring about nearly every part of 
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Italy as far south as Rome—touring, sight-seeing, reading the 
papers, talking to Italians and foreigners, to Fascists and anti- 
Fascists, officials, doctors, priests, monks, friars, guides, 
peasants, beggars, shopkeepers and ordinary human beings 
of unknown occupation—it is easy to gather together a set of 
facts about Italy and Italian life of which one was unawate in 
England. It is harder to sum them up and arrive at a definite 
conclusion. Let us begin by stating the facts. 

The first fact to grasp is that officially there is no other 
opinion in Italy on any subject whatever than that poured out 
unceasingly by Mussolini, the Fascist organisations, the radio, 
the Press and patriotic citizens who are trying to impress the 
Government with their unswerving loyalty and orthodoxy. 
The second fact, a psychological corollary of the first, is that 
there is in Italy a widely spread opinion almost exactly the 
contrary of the official one. This can in no sense be called 
* public ’ opinion ; it is private, very private indeed. Publica- 
tion of anything approaching such sentiments means ‘ the 
islands.’ for at least two years, if not worse. I met a man in 
a small city in Italy who had just come back from one of those 
notorious penal settlements. He had been sent there because, 
drinking coffee with his friends in the piazza on the night 
that the news of the assassination of Dollfuss came through, 
he said that the ‘ vest-pocket ’ Chancellor had got his deserts. 

There are thousands of so-called Communists in Italy. 
They are really only Anarchists or simply strong anti-Fascists, 
but this is because it is practically impossible for them to 
obtain any Communist literature from which to learn the 
theories and methods of Marx and Lenin. As things stand 
they will never make a successful Communist revolution by 
themselves, because, as Lenin himself taught, although it is 
only necessary that a small proportion of the population 
should be Communist to ensire success, it is absolutely neces- 
saty that those few should be perfectly instructed in the theory 
of the revolution. Most Italian Communists are upstanding 
members of the Fascist Party proving to the Government 
that, publicly at least, they have forsaken their old ways. 
Nevertheless, they and their friends are irrepressible and put 
the fear of God into the régime. About forty people were 
arrested recently in a little hill town in Umbria where I was 
staying because the red flag with the hammer and sickle 
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thereon was found flying one morning from one of the 
municipal flagstaffs. Twenty or thirty people were arrested 
in a popular Riviera tourist resort at the beginning of this 
year because they were said to be printing and distributing 
Communist literature. Rumour has it—but this I cannot 
personally vouch for—that there was an almost general 
mutiny of the population against the régime a month or two 
ago at Terni, an industrial town north of Rome, as a result of 
which a very large number of people were arrested. Local 
mutinies, isolated acts of rebellion, happen every other day, 
and the prisons are full. 

But further examples of this kind, of which the visitor 
will only hear from friends of the victims and will naturally 
never on any account see mentioned in the papers, are per- 
haps unnecessary. How often in the past few months have I 
been led out of possible earshot by some friar or doctor, and 
once by the podestd and doctor of a small village, and been 
asked what was really happening in the outside world. In 
some ways this is the most pathetic part of the whole business. 
The Italians are far too intelligent and individualistic in 
character not to know that they are being deceived, or at 
least to suspect it. But, humanly speaking, the only unbiassed 
foreign news which can get into the country is on the radio, 
and that is useless to those who cannot understand English or 
French. A wireless set can also be a dangerous instrument to 
possess. Not long ago a party of young Blackshirts went 
round a number of the small cafés and srattorie in Florence, 
all of which had wireless sets (as I believe they are obliged to 
have by law now in Italy so that they may all be centres of 
propaganda), and asked the proprietors to get them the news 
from Barcelona. Those who were foolish enough to comply 
with this request or showed any knowledge of how to get the 
station had their shops and everything in them smashed to 
pieces. Of course, a little news leaks through into Italy by 
means of foreign newspapers and tourists, but this reaches 
only a very few. I shall not soon forget taking a parcel of 
books to be bound at a little shop in a back street of a 
certain Italian city. It happened that I had wrapped the books 
up in a week-old copy of The Times. My bookbinder saw 


this and, unwrapping the parcel, set the books aside and 
began avidly to search the paper. Finding an article on 
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‘ Spain,’ he at once asked me to tell him what it said. Only 
when someone else entered the shop did he turn his attention 
to my books. 

But continually when the unsuspecting visitor finds him- 
self alone with an Italian will he be confronted with such 
eager questions as: ‘ What is really happening in Spain ?’ 
* Why did you not stop us going to Abyssinia ; you only had 
to block the Canal? Why did you not stop us? So many of 
us hoped you would.’ If the visitor is sufficiently sure of his 
questioner to know that he is not simply an agent provocateur 
and makes any serious attempt at.a reply, he will inevitably 
be confronted by the astounding ignorance induced by nearly 
fifteen years of terribly efficient propaganda. The Italians do 
not really known what is going on outside their own country— 
and, for the matter of that, little enough about what is going 
on inside it. They are taught to believe by their Press and 
radio that the only successful and happy countries in the 
world are those with Fascist or near-Fascist Governments, 
that democracy is out of date and that everyone in England 
and France is miserable, that the British Empire is falling to 
pieces, and that democracy inevitably leads to Socialism and 
Communism. Every Italian newspaper is nothing more than 
an organ of propaganda. A railway disaster in England or 
France is given columns of space ; a similar event in Germany 
or Japan is not even mentioned. A sporting, scientific or 
literary triumph in Germany or Japan is given practically a 
page to itself; a similar item of news from France or Eng- 
land is passed over in complete silence. Columns and 
columns of the Italian newspapers have been devoted this 
spring to such subjects as the trouble in India and Waziristan, 
the unscrupulous cruelty of the Colonial Government in 
British Somaliland, the falling birth rate in England, the 
declining population in France and the miseries of the work- 
ing classes in both countries. Everything possible is done to 
show non-Fascist countries in the worst possible light, especi- 
ally from the point of view of the ordinary man in the street, 
who does not care one way or the other about politics, but 
who simply wants to earn his living in peace. The effect has 
been to make even seriously discontented Italians say : ‘ Well, 
it is true that we in Italy are suffering misery, but at any rate 
we are better off under Mussolini than they are anywhere else 
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in the world.’ Were it not for this feeling, which, as a result 
of the undisputed propaganda, is universally accepted as true 
throughout the country, the anti-Fascists, Socialists, Com- 
munists and Anarchists, who must already be a formidable 
minority, might become the majority. Thus it may really be 
said that this intensive propaganda is Fascism’s strongest 
weapon, and that without it the régime would swiftly be over- 
thrown. For even now Fascism in Italy is not secure, and 
uses propaganda not merely for its foreign political ends but 
as an essential means of protection against the people it 
governs—a people famous down the ages for its love of 
liberty, individuality and independence of thought, and still, 
in spite of all that Fascism can do, the same. 

Fear, just as much as propaganda, is a vital weapon of 
Fascism. It is a common saying in Italy that where three are 
gathered together the conversation will be all of the greatness 
of Mussolini and Fascism, but that when two of the three are 
alone together the subject will be discussed from a very 
different point of view. No one can trust anyone else; any- 
one may be an agent provocateur; and the Latin vices of 
calumny and envy flourish in the fruitful ground provided 
for them by Fascist systems of espionage. It may also be 
taken as true that the cellars of a German ‘ Brown House’ 
are no worse than the ‘ sotto-suolo’ of an Italian * Casa del 
Fascio.’ 

It is as well to point out here that both the intensive 
propaganda, which is the most striking of all the facts about 
Italy to-day, and the continuous fear which hangs over every- 
one (the fear of delation to the Casa del Fascio), will have 
effects which will not necessarily cease with the present régime. 
After fifteen years of ever more intensive propaganda, and 
after being increasingly cut off from all unbiassed foreign 
news and opinion, until to-day the Italian Press and radio are 
the laughing-stock of that part of the world which is still 
more or less sane, the huge majority of the Italian people are 
in complete ignorance of the real state of affairs outside the 
country. Their artificially induced and unbalanced prejudices 
ate entirely out of touch with reality, their whole perspective 
is watped, their sense of proportion has been thrown com- 
pletely out of gear. Even a strong anti-Fascist is bound to feel 
the effects of being cut off from all contact with reality and of 
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the continuous bombardment of an efficient and ceaseless 
propaganda. It is upon this kind of soil that anything coming 
after Fascism will have to be founded. 

Apart from those secret firebrands who are Communists 
ot Anarchists, there is a great mass of less violent discontent 
in Italy to-day. This mass, which in any case is probably more 
important than the other groups and certainly outweighs them 
in numbers, is made up chiefly of the upper working classes 
and shopkeepers. Their cause of discontent does not neces- 
sarily go back to pre-Fascist days : that is to say, they are not 
metely discontented to-day because they may have been 
Liberals or Socialists before ; they are discontented as a direct 
result of the actions of the Fascist Government. The impero 
(empire) is not nearly so popular in Italy as the Fascist Press 
would have everyone believe. Taxes are appallingly high, 
and everyone realises that the reason is chiefly the foundation 
of the empire coupled with Fascism’s necessity of keeping 
the sword rattling. Whenever there is a public holiday in 
honour of some victory or massacre—which there seems to 
be about every other week during the spring—the crowds 
who are ordered to line the route of the inevitable procession 
have to watch the Blackshirt militia, whose pay they provide, 
march by. They realise the folly of it and hate parting with 
their money. But they have to cheer just the same. I say 
“are ordered to line the route’ with intention. On such 
festal occasions everyone receives a ticket ordering his presence 
at such and such a place to cheer whoever or whatever 
may be passing. The tickets are of various colours ; red is 
resetved for special occasions when no excuse for absence 
will be accepted. In May, when the ‘ King-Emperor’ came 
to Florence in connexion with the Maggio Musicale and the 
Giotto centenary celebrations, all the peasants for many miles 
around received the red tickets. Some of them were working 
after midnight as a result to make up for their lost day. For 
other reasons, also, these extraordinarily numerous public 
holidays are unpopular. The ordinary, and especially the 
old-fashioned, Italian of the working class is probably saner 
and more instinctively cultured than men of the correspond- 
ing class in any other country in the world. He does not 
approve of all these idle days. He objects to seeing the young 
men being trained in such foolish and lazy ways. The shop- 
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keepers do not like it either, since it interferes with their 
trade. 

But undoubtedly the chief cause of discontent is the heavy 
taxation. In illustration of this, there is a story current all 
over Italy about a peasant who had four cows, The Com- 
munists came to him and said: ‘ We shall take away all your 
cows from you.’ The Socialists came and said: ‘ We will 
be quite fair. We will take two of your cows and the other 
two you may keep.’ Finally, the Fascists came and said : 
‘We will take nothing from you. Keep your cows; go on 
and prosper. Only, we will come every day and milk them 
for you.’ Stories like this seem to show that the genius of the 
Italian people and their innate and ancient scepticism. have 
managed to withstand, at least to a certain extent, even the 
terrific siege of recent years. 

To turn now to foreign affairs: just as there is an under- 
current of suspicion and distrust of all the other Government 
propaganda, so the new friendship between Germany and 
Italy does not, among Italians privately, meet with the same 
unqualified approval which the newspapers express. The 
Italo-German Axis is not very popular, Apart from any 
merely political differences, there is, and always has been, a 
strong characteristic antipathy between the Italians and the 
Germans, particularly on the Italian side. 

Government propaganda pours contempt of England and 
France into the ears of the Italian people, The really telling 
result of this campaign has been—I repeat it for emphasis— 
that the Italians sincerely believe that however badly off they 
themselves may be, at least the democratically governed 
nations ate more miserable still. Many Italians with whom 
I have spoken were astonished when they heard that I had 
motored to Italy through France. Was not the unrest 
in France very bad? They could not believe that, outwardly 
at least, the French appeared not unhappy and that the towns 
and villages through which I had passed were not filled with 
hordes of strikers and Communists in arms, It is perhaps not 
generally recognised in England that however bad the Italian 
Press campaign against Great Britain may have been, that 
against France and the Popular Front Government has been 
very nearly as virulent. 


For England has been reserved a more theoretical con- 
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tempt, ranging from our ‘ old-fashioned’ form of govetn- 
ment, which is claimed to be leading us straight to Com- 
munism, to our agricultural difficulties, the decay of our 
countryside, the barbaric cruelties of our colonial methods, 
the misery of the distressed areas and the unemployed, 
and, finally, our obvious decadence as exposed in the falling 
birth rate, due to birth control practices and. racial deteriora- 
tion. ! 

In Italy they believe that it will take England five yeats 
to prepare for a European war, whereas they believe them- 
selves to be at the peak of production. ‘They believe, there- 
fore, that the next five years are theits. England is pictured 
as a kind of gorged pirate who must be forced to give up some 
of his ill-gotten hoard to mote deserving, more vigorous, 
younger nations. I remember well one Italian saying to me: 
‘But why does not England give Malta to Italy ?” Myself : 
* But Malta is not Italian ; that is an illusion. It is Maltese.’ 
The Italian: ‘I know. But why does not England do it as 
a friendly gesture to Italy. Only a gesture of friendship is 
needed. You have insulted us, and done all you can against 
us. Why do you not make us a friendly gesture, and then 
there would be no question of war?’ Any attempt to point 
out to him that, apart from any ethics involved, such an act 
would simply strengthen Italy’s already powerful and evi- 
dently threatening hand in the Mediterranean proved useless. 
Naturally, bearing well in mind the picture of England as the 
glutted and vicious pirate king now past his prime and only 
fit for the lethal chamber, there is much sympathy in Italy for 
Germany’s demand for the return of colonies. 

Mussolini, as may be seen from the walls of houses all 
over Italy, has committed himself to the ideal of ‘ una sempre 
pit grande Italia’ (' an ever greater Italy’). It is only natural 
that the first point of attack should be the Mediterranean, the 
sea in which Italy remains virtually a prisoner. The Italian 
Government believes that it can, when necessary, completely 
block the Mediterranean. Pantelleria stands half way between 
Sicily and Tunis, commanding the narrow strait through 
which all traffic has to pass. It is fortified, and a six-mile 
limit has been claimed for it as regards foreign ships, while 
foreign aeroplanes are forbidden to fly over it, for it can be 
used as a base for aeroplanes, seaplanes and submarines, if not 
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for a fleet. Important:as a base for blocking the free passage 
of the Mediterranean to British ships bound to Egypt and 
the East, it is equally important:as a base of attack against 
the great French North African ports, and especially Tunis, 
and therefore as a threat to France’s most vital communica- 
tions, for it is from her African possessions that France hopes 
to get some of her most vigorous man-power and most 
important supplies in the event of being involved in another 
war. No mistake must be made about the attitude of Fascism 
to France; it is not. against England alone that Italy has 
turned her face. 

Apart from whatever plans Mussolini may be hatching for 
the future, and apart from any opportunism he may have prac- 
tised in the past, there is one cause of this Italian friendship 
with Germany and Japan and enmity with England and 
France which we in England are far too inclined to overlook. 
It is a fact that, according to the different theories of both 
Fascism and Communism, ‘he who is not with me is against 
me,’ Just as the Communists believe that the English system 
of government is only a kind of hidden Fascism, and that, 
driven too far, the bourgeoisie would cast away its mask of 
democracy and turn out to be full-blooded Fascists, so the 
Fascists believe that democracy inevitably tends to Socialism 
and Communism unless that democracy is overthrown by a 
Fascist revolution. It would hardly be too much to say that 
in the eyes of a Fascist, even more than in those of a Com- 
munist, the world is already divided into two opposing 
systems. Italy has written down France as almost as Com- 
munist as is Russia. England, if she does not espouse 
Fascism, will suffer the same fate. This purely theoretical 
point of view has a bearing which is often underestimated on 
the actions of the Italian Government. This may sound 
fantastic to the English reader, but it must not be forgotten 
that Mussolini’s followers are not men of his calibre, that many 
of them are convinced theoretical Fascists, and that for propa- 
ganda to be effective it must retain a modicum of theoretical 
consistency. 

This brings me to the question of the Spanish Civil War. 
Italy is deeply involved in Spain as much because she does not 
want to see another Communist Power in Europe as because 
she- wants to have another Fascist ally in the rear of Com- 
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munist France. She is involved in Spain quite as much for 
these purposes as for any material and strategic reasons, such 
as the virtual control of Spanish territory. Of course, recruit- 
ing for Spain in Italy has been a more or less open affair 
throughout the whole unhappy business. Many of those who 
were sent to Spain believed until their arrival in that country 
that they were en route for Abyssinia. Others, again, have 
enlisted for Spain voluntarily since the pay is good and 
includes a good present to the volunteer’s family. There is 
no question of the matter being secret. Non-intervention is 
looked upon as a great joke, since everyone knows that the 
reason that it takes at least six months to obtain delivery of a 
new Italian car, and about a year to obtain delivery of a lorry 
(even if they can be obtained then), is because all the Italian 
factories are working overtime on material for use in Spain. 
As a result of this, second-hand cars are being sold in Italy 
at almost the price they cost when new, and I have heard of 
one or two cases where a second-hand car in good condition 
fetched more than was originally paid for it. But Italy is 
short of other materials besides motor cars and lorries. Petrol 
is so expensive and taxes are so high that few cars are seen on 
the Italian roads, and those ate of a low horse-power consum- 
ing little petrol. There is such a shortage of iron that no 
building except under a Government contract can be begun 
or completed. Many are the half-finished buildings which 
have stood for months with no progress being made towards 
their completion for lack of material. 

While the subject of the Spanish War divides private 
opinion in Italy, much as it does in England, according to 
political or religious belief, everyone is firmly convinced both 
privately and publicly that Mussolini will never withdraw from 
Spain until Franco has won the day. The suggestion that 
both Franco and Mussolini might, after all, be beaten is 
regarded as inconceivable, and everyone seems to think that 
more and more Italian men and material will be poured into 
Spain until the Spanish Government is finally defeated. 
Naturally the Italians have no idea whatever that their forces 
have shown up far from well in the Spanish struggle, but 
believe that any rumours to this effect have been deliberately 
started by an envious and hypocritical Great Britain pretend- 
ing to stand aside from the civil war, but in reality intriguing 
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with Russia and Protestants throughout the world for the 
downfall of Fascism and the Catholic religion. 

_ Some account must here be given of the political position 
and sentiments of the Vatican and the progress of religious 
life in general under the régime.. People in England were 
shocked at the inaction of the Pope at the time of the Abys- 
sinian War, while English Catholic writers and periodicals 
have been notable for their support of Fascism in Italy and of 
Fascist ideals in general. Catholicism has, of course, no more 
in common with Fascism than it has with Communism, and 
those Catholics in England who have given such unthinking 
support to Fascism, and in the process have made it a present 
of so much valuable propaganda, would be horrified if they 
could live in Italy for a few months and see what is really 
happening to Italian religious life. The international character 
of Catholicism is being taken away from it in Italy, and, like 
every other Fascist action, the aim is to make it purely 
national. Mussolini, as a nationalist, could not quarrel with 
the religion which is the most Italian thing in Italy. He was 
bound, however, to quarrel with its supra-national character. 
Hitler, the German nationalist, was bound for the same reasons 
to quarrel violently with Catholicism, especially as it is a not 
particularly German organisation. Every religious festival 
in Italy is made into an occasion for political and patriotic 
demonstrations. Nearly all religious processions are accom- 
panied by detachments of Blackshirts or Balilla. At a great 
procession in Florence not long ago the Blessed Sacrament 
was carried through the streets preceded by a large detach- 
ment of men with fixed bayonets, Naturally religion pro- 
vides Fascism with some of its very best opportunities. for 
sugaring the pill of propaganda. This is more especially so 
since most parish priests in Italy are favourable to. Fascism 
since they are paid by the State. The regular clergy are less 
favourable since they are only taxed by it. 

Good practising Catholics, men who are more Catholics 
than they are anything else, are not, like their English co- 
religionists, enthusiastic Fascists. On the contrary, they see 
the great danger to the Church and the manner in which 
Fascism uses religion for its own purposes. Their one cry in 
favour of Fascism, however—a cry which will carry much 
weight with all Catholics—is that Fascism has saved ‘them 
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from Communism. It is this overwhelming and almost 
unreasoning terror of Communism which governs Vatican 
policy.’ The past history of the present Pope, who has per- 
sonally seen more than a little of its horrors, must not be 
forgotten. I was, however, convinced by what I heard in 
Rome that, in spite of this fact, the Vatican had not by any 
means committed itself to a régime in which it is impossible to 
believe there can be any real stability—a régime, moreover, 
which practises the ideals of Hegelian totalitarianism. It had 
certainly not ventured to commit itself after the truly Athana- 
sian'manner of the English Catholic Press. ‘The policy of the 
Vatican as regards Fascism is, in fact, an opportunist one. 
The men who guide Papal policy are of an older tradition than 
the officials of any other Government in Europe. ‘To show 
the divergence of opinion between the Vatican and Fascism 
it is worth pointing out that no word of the struggle between 
Hitler and the Church in Germany has. been allowed to leak 
into the Italian Press. The Pope’s recent encyclical to the 
German bishops only appeared in full in the Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican paper, and was gravely travestied in the 
secular Italian Press, for Fascists in Italy realised that this 
encyclical was addressed as much to them as to their German 
brethren. 

To close on a happier note: during the whole of my stay 
in Italy I have never received, nor heard of any other English 
man or woman feceiving, a hard word or a bitter look, let 
alone an insult, and this in spite of all the propaganda and 
attificial hate manufactured by the vast machine to which I 
have teferred so often in this article. England has, humanly 
speaking, only one enemy in Italy ; unfortunately, he is the 
only Italian whose voice, radiated in a thousand forms and 
disguises, is allowed to be heard. 


Peter Huron. 





ITALIAN EAST AFRICA—II 
By Major E. W. Porson NEWMAN 


In any new colonial enterprise'a special interest is always 
attached to the position of individuals, European and native, 
during the initial stages ; and this is specially the case in the 
first large-scale effort of a Fascist Government. As religion, 
justice and education affect the individual in a more personal 
way than most other factors in human society, I propose to 
add to what has already been said on these subjects before 
going on to enlarge on the more collective aspects of colonial 
development in Italian East Africa. While in the matter of 
education the Italians have to introduce what was in former 
times practically non-existent, in justice they have to make 
careful reforms, so as. toi rectify evils with the least possible 
disturbance of a system whichvhas been traditional through 
the centuries. In religion, on the other hand, they have to 
deal with one of the most ancient and corrupt forms of Chris- 
tianity, and with important Moslem communities in different 
parts of the country. There is also: the question for the 
Vatican, in co-operation with the Italian Government, of 
providing for the religious needs of an ever-increasing Italian 
population. 

Visits to various religious centres in. Ethiopia convince 
me that the Italians have already established most friendly 
and sympathetic relations with the hierarchy of the Ethiopian 
Church. On visiting the ancient church of Axum, long 
regarded ‘as a shrine of special sanctity, accompanied by the 
Italian resident, it was obvious that every effort was made to 
facilitate all religious observances according to. tradition, and 
to respect customs and ideas peculiar to the people of the 
country. Good personal relations between the Italian officials 
and the priests were also noticable at the chutch of Adowa and 
at the monastery of St.:Stephanos, picturesquely situated on 
an island of Lake Haik, near Dessié. Indeed, the Church con- 
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tinues to catry out its religious functions exactly as before, 
and receives gifts and other help from the Italian Govern- 
ment. The Abuna receives an allowance, and many Ethiopian 
churches are undergoing complete overhaul and repair at 
Italian expense. St. George’s Cathedral at Addis Abeba is 
one of those at present being reconstructed, Such primitive 
education as the children used to receive at the hands of the 
priests is not interfered with, as it is expected to die a natural 
death with the extension throughout the country of a modern 
educational system, One of the chief problems, however, is 
to find some means of reducing the number of priests. It is 
hoped that the progress of education will necessitate a higher 
standard in the priesthood, and thereby eliminate a consider- 
able proportion of the lower grades. Towards the Moslem 
hierarchy the Italian attitude is similar, and it has long been 
the practice in other Moslem possessions to make gifts to and 
take an interest in the maintenance and improvement of 
mosques. In December last year the Moslems of Gore peti- 
tioned the Viceroy for a mosque, and the request was readily 
granted. The Moslem hierarchy receive every respect, and 
there is no interference with their traditional system of reli- 
gious and domestic administration for their own community. 
They are treated on a basis of complete equality with the 
Christians. After a visit of inspection to Harar and other dis- 
tricts, the Viceroy made a speech in which he declared that 
absolute freedom of religion was guaranteed to all Moslems, 
not only in Hatar, but throughout the whole Empire. The 
principle followed by the Italians is that in all regions the 
religion of the majority takes precedence, but religious 
liberty is complete. In Sidamo, the country of Jiam-jiam, and 
other pagan localities, Italian missionaries and Ethiopian 
priests will have facilities to preach Christianity, but elsewhere 
proselytising will not be encouraged. Indeed, in the State of 
Harar the Viceroy has advised Ethiopian priests of Amharic 
race to abandon a fruitless task. These priests originally came 
to this Moslem region as representatives of Amharic domina- 
tion, now at an end, and they are strongly advised to return to 
their country of origin. The question of meeting the religious 
needs of the Italian population is chiefly a question for the 
Vatican ; and all that can be said at present is that a new 
diocese is likely to be formed in Italian East Africa with a 
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bishop, or possibly a cardinal, in Addis Abeba. Meanwhile, 
small Catholic churches, built of stone, are beginning to 
appear on prominent positions throughout the country, but 
most of the services are still conducted in tents or in the open 
air. 

Having in a previous article given a brief outline of the 
principles on which the Italians are building up a new judicial 
system, it is now necessary to show in more detail the new 
procedure for dealing with civil and criminal cases. Under 
the rule of the ex-Negus there was no written legal code, and 
the administration of justice was based on ancient custom and 
precedent rather than on juridical principles. Ina legal dispute 
between two Ethiopians it was the custom to call in a con- 
ciliator, who might be merely a passer-by in the street. If it 
was impossible to settle the matter in this way, reference was 
made to the danya, or village headman, and from him it could 
go on to the womba, and thence to the ras or dejiak. If neces- 
sary, the case could be referred to a representative of the 
Negus, and finally to the Negus himself. As this procedure 
involved continual payments and endless delays, the pockets 
or lives of the disputants frequently gave out before settle- 
ments were reached. While it is true that in more recent 
times a legal code was drawn up, this was never put into 
operation. It was, however, on the criminal side that really 
barbaric practices were evident. Crimes such as murder or 
robbery were regarded as personal rather then public offences, 
and punishment lay with the individual or relatives of 
the person wronged instead of with the State. The law 
was one of retribution or payment of blood money. During 
the reign of the ex-Negus, Jesus Afework instituted a system 
of execution cells where the relatives of a victim despatched 
the murderer. This superseded the old custom of putting the 
murderer to death by slow degrees. Although the barbarous 
aspects of the old régime have been abolished, civil cases 
between natives are still dealt with by their own tribunals. 
In the case of Christians, civil cases go first to the danya, then 
to the womba; for Moslems, first to the cadi and secondly to a 
council of Ul/ema (formerly the Moslems had no court of 
second instance, and cases went from the cadi to the Christian 
ras ot dejiak); for pagans, there is the village headman, with 
appeal to a council of notables. From these native tribunals 
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appeal may be made to the Italian commissioner or resident. 
In any cases, however, where Europeans are involved, 
reference must be made to an Italian tribunal presided over 
by an Italian judge or magistrate. Cases may then, if neces- 
sary, be referred to the Court of Appeal in Addis Abeba. On 
the criminal side the Italian Penal Code has been introduced. 
Native cases are now judged by the Italian civil authority of 
the locality in which they occur—i.e., the commissioner or 
resident. Serious crimes, however, such as murder or robbery 
with violence, go to the assize courts which are held in the 
State capitals, but these courts may move to the scene of the 
crime if considered desirable. In criminal cases appeal may 
only be made on grounds of procedure, and such appeals are 
dealt with by the Court of Cassation in Rome. Native appeals 
can be carried through the various stages up to the King- 
Emperor. Although this judicial system already operates 
throughout the country, there are still localities, recently 
occupied, where some of the regular courts have not yet been 
set up. 

Education is making progress, and there are all grades 
of Italian schools, except the university. ‘The system of 
education for Italians is divided into grades as in Italy, and 
the youth organisation has its corresponding branches in East 
Africa. Whenever a demand arises for a school, educational 
facilities are at once provided even though the conditions may 
at first be primitive. In any of the larger towns one may see 
the children leaving school with their books and satchels at 
midday, as in Europe. Although, of course, the question of a 
university is not yet under consideration, the fact that it has 
already entered the minds of the Italians is an indication of 
the lines on which this country is expected to develop. The 
organisation of native schools is similar to the Italian system, 
but as yet only elementary schools for boys and girls have 
been opened, with Amharic and Arabic sections. While in 
some cases old buildings are in temporary use, new schools 
are beginning to make their appearance ; and where it is not 
possible yet to provide buildings, classes are conducted in 
tents and huts. It is also interesting to note that arrangements 
are being made to provide a Moslem college at Harar, and it 
is possible that later on similar institutions will be opened in 
other States where there is sufficient demand. The impression 
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created in visiting native schools is that the Ethiopian children 
are intelligent up to about twelve years, after which there is a 
tendency for them to become dull. They show proficiency in 
drawing and writing, and the smaller ones in particular learn 
Italian quickly. The children are neatly clothed in khaki 
shirts and shorts, and cleanliness is encouraged by the pre- 
sentation of blue bows. The instruction is of a sound, prac- 
tical kind, and discipline is inculcated from the earliest stages. 
Medical attention is given at these schools: the pupils are 
taught to wash their own clothes; while the girls are taught 
sewing and other practical accomplishments. Drill and 
physical training also form important parts of the school 
curriculum, and the results are excellent. A visit to a native 
school in Asmara created a most favourable impression. The 
pupils, among whom was the son of Ras Seyum, did work 
remarkable for their age, and the neatness of their exercise- 
books was very creditable. In this school, as in many others, 
there was a special advanced class for boys of good character 
who wished to qualify for clerkships in the Government set- 
vice and similar employment elsewhere. When I visited a 
school at Dessi¢é, housed in the former headquarters of the 
Negus, the boys were doing physical training under a lieu- 
tenant of Alpini. Considering the short time they had received | 
this form of instruction, and the age of some of the boys, the 
performance was surprising. This school was provided with 
a good swimming-bath, and each boy received a loaf of bread 
before going home in the evening. Naturally, the teaching 
and outdoor exercises at all native schools are on Fascist lines, 
and loyalty to the King-Emperor and the Duce takes a pro- 
minent part in the school life. 

In a country where disease has hitherto been widespread, 
where lepers sold food in the market-place, efforts to preserve 
public health have to be comprehensive. While the steps 
taken to prevent disease must necessarily be slow, those 
already taken are as advanced as could be expected, but the 
plans for the future are most complete. Amongst the tem- 
porary arrangements made for dealing with illness in Addis 
Abeba has been the reconstruction and enlargement of the 
Italian Hospital for Europeans. - This hospital was destroyed 
at the time of the Negus’s flight, but has now been reorganised 
so as to deal with all branches of medicine and surgery. The 
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former Menelik Hospital for natives has been reorganised 
under the name of the Duke of the Abruzzi Hospital; the 
American Hospital, which has done excellent work for many 
yeats, continues to render up-to-date service to the native 
population. In addition to the hospitals there has also been 
started a general clinic, with specialists in internal complaints, 
eye diseases, tuberculosis, and venereal disease, as well as a 
gynzxcologist, a children’s specialist, and a dentist. Five 
smaller clinics are distributed throughout the capital. There 
is also a maternity home for natives, and midwifery and 
ambulance services. In other centres the military hospitals 


are at present used also for civilian cases, and there are small: 


clinics all over the country. This does not take into account 
the hospitals which already exist in the former colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland. Special provision is made for the 
Italian road-workers, who have their own doctors and clinics, 
and hospitals are now being built at such labour depéts as 
Quoram. The plans which the Italians have in view include 
the setting up of a large general hospital in each capital. Each 
hospital will be constructed on the Addis Abeba plan and will 
be built in many sections, providing accommodation both for 
Europeans and natives. It is also intended to build smaller 
hospitals in all the more important centres—i.¢., where there 
is a commissioner ; while minor towns and villages will each 
have a clinic. The Italian programme aims at providing three 
hospital beds to every thousand people. Leprosy is among 
the more serious diseases prevalent in Ethiopia, and special 
measures are being taken for the segregation and treatment 
of lepers. In Eritrea and Somaliland this work has been under- 
taken by the Knights of the Sovereign Order of Malta, who 
have established small and isolated villages for lepers. Else- 
where the work of the Sudan Leper Mission has been taken 
overt by Italian missionaties of the Consolata religious order. 
For the prevention of disease the attention of the medical 
authorities is at present mainly concentrated on malaria, small- 
pox, venereal disease, and the more elementary sanitary set- 
vices. For malatia prophylaxis three institutes have been set 
up (one in Eritrea, one in Somaliland, and one at Addis 
Abeba). Meanwhile, a noisy vaccination campaign is being 
conducted by means of loud-speakers at eight different points 
in Addis Abeba. From clusters of megaphones, mounted on 
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poles, the natives are exhorted in Amharic and Arabic to 
“Remember to go and be vaccinated.’ That the words of 
advice are gradually having their effect is shown by the steady 
increase of the vaccination figures. This system will shortly 
be extended to all the State capitals. But perhaps the most 
formidable task of the Department of Public Health is the 
attempt to stamp out venereal disease among a population in 
which it has become deeply rooted. The first disagreeable 
fact to be faced is the presence in Addis Abeba alone of about 
4000 prostitutes, mostly diseased. As, however, the ex-Negus 
levied a tax on prostitutes and employed female tax-collectors 
for this purpose, it has been possible to trace most of them. 
Although the Italians have the advantage of not having to 
pull to pieces a previous sanitary system, the introduction of 
modern drainage and other sanitary measures must take time, 
Yet among the measures already introduced are a disinfection 
service in all towns; the provision of slaughter-houses, in 
which all animals for food must be killed under official super- 
vision ; and the establishment in all State capitals of institutes 
for hygienic and bacteriological research. As a result of these 
and other measures there is already a marked improvement in 
the sanitary conditions which prevailed when I last visited 
the country two years ago. 

Although the Italians have no present intention of giving 
any form of self-government to the native population, nor of 
allowing their participation in the government of the country, 
they give each race or tribe probably more liberty in managing 
their own affairs than is usual in colonial territories. For 
example, the Gallas, who were previously subordinate to 
Amharic chiefs, are now under the control of their own Galla 
chiefs ; and these local chiefs are recognised, considered and 
respected by the Italian authorities. During my visit to 
Dembidollo, in western Ethiopia, the Galla chief Johannes 
was sent to Italy by air for rheumatic treatment at Acqui. The 
local chiefs are also consulted by Italian commissioners and 
tesidents on matters concerning their own people, but it is 
a tigid rule that no notables of alien race can be approached in 
this way. As Amhara supremacy no longer exists, every 
effort is being made to encourage ex-officials of Ambharic race 
who still live in non-Amharic regions to return to their 
places of origin. If difficulty is experienced in selling pro- 
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perty, the Government is prepared to buy, while those with- 
out means receive assistance. There are also many cases 
where the Amharas seek Italian protection from the vengeance 
of those whom they have mistreated in the past. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note the reactions of the previously sub- 
ordinate races to their sudden liberation from centuries of 
servitude. In western Ethiopia, where the Italians occupied 
the country by aeroplane, the Gallas are convinced that 
freedom descended to them from heaven; and this they 
express in the songs which they sing at their ‘fantasias.’ On 
the other hand, the Maos of the Anfilo forest were convinced 
that liberty meant a general holiday for the rest of their lives, 
with all their needs provided free of cost. Indeed, it was not 
until the Italians approached their chief with firmness that 
they could be prevailed upon to resume work ; indolence is 
prevalent throughout Ethiopia, and is particularly charac- 
teristic of the western part of the country, where the climate 
is warm, wet and enervating. The abolition of the old system 
of taxation has relieved the people of a heavy burden. For- 
merly the demand of the Negus for so many mule-loads of 
any commodity meant an initial levy of about ten times that 
amount, in order to cover the demands of the various chiefs 
through whose territories the convoy passed. The immediate 
result, however, of the suspension of taxation has been the 
limitation by the natives of their production to their own 
necessities of life. It has not yet dawned upon them that 
surplus production can now be sold and their conditions of 
life improved. 

The attitude of the Italian officials towards the native 
population must seem strange at first to any British observer 
without previous experience of the Italian colonial system. 
There appears to be a mixture of extreme severity on the one 
side with excessive leniency on the other. As long as all goes 
well, the Italians treat the natives much more as equals than 
is our custom, and seem at times to indulge in a certain 
familiarity which is unknown in our dealings with native races. 
I have even come across cases where Italian officials tended to 
spoil Ethiopian servants by excessive praise and pampering. 
I have never seen Italians curse or bully natives ; they neither 
shout at nor try to browbeat them. Their attitude is rather 
one of dignified politeness and humanity except where firmness 
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is needed, which takes the form of one short, sharp reproof. 
When, however, there is serious trouble with natives, the 
Italians believe that severity is in the end the wisest and most 
humane policy. They hold that trouble must be stamped out 
immediately by the most severe measures, as an example to 
others and to ensure peace for the future. It is a matter of 
opinion whether this policy, or that of great moderation now 
practised in British possessions and mandates, is likely to 
produce the best results. Although the native population is 
now offered for the first time such education as will fit them 
for ordinary occupations within their own sphere, there is no 
intention of Europeanising or over-educating these people. 
The Italians have learnt from the experience of other colonial 
Powers that such a policy usually ends in trouble ; and they 
are determined that if it comes in East Africa it shall not come 
from this direction. But a great interest is taken in native 
traditions and customs, and administrative officials are already 
finding how much their influence is increased even by a small 
knowledge of native languages. The Italians make no pre- 
tence that their primary object in East Africa is a benevolent 
mission of civilisation ; but while the improvement of condi- 
tions and development of the country is intended first of all 
for the benefit of Italy, there is obviously a strong desire that 
the natives should be happy and contented. 

In a previous article mention was made in general terms 
of the conditions at present prevailing for Europeans ; and it 
was shown that the high cost of living and shortages were 
among their chief difficulties. In order to give some indica- 
tion of the cost of the staple foods, the following figures are 
given: flour costs 1.35 lire per kilo; first-quality bread, 1.80 
lire per kilo; sugar, 3 lire per kilo; cheese, 20 lire per kilo ; 
ham, 25 lire per kilo; sausages, 13 to 15 lire per kilo. All 
these commodities are imported from Italy and are among the 
staple foods of the Italians; no import duty is paid on them ; 
ptices are regulated by a committee, and these are gradually 
falling as the transport services improve. Local products, on 
the other hand, are proportionately cheaper, although they 
ate of inferior quality except in a few localities. Beef costs 
from 3 to 5 lire a kilo; veal, 3.50 to 4.50 lire per kilo ; lamb, 
8 lire per kilo (mutton is uneatable); poultry, 12 lire per 
kilo; eggs, 6 lire a dozen. Owing to their scarcity, poultry 
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and eggs have increased considerably in price. There is also 
a shortage of wheat, owing to the abolition of taxes previously 
levied in kind and the effect which this has had on production. 
Consequently there is a large importation of flour from Italy. 

Among the shortages noticeable in Addis Abeba are 
water and electricity. While there seems to be an adequate 
supply of water in the Entoto Hills, use still has to be made 
of the old supply system formerly belonging to Ras Desta, 
which is quite inadequate to meet present needs. For elec- 
tricity most of the town still relies on an antiquated system of 
the ex-Negus driven by an engine in the Old Ghebi. Until 
this is replaced by a more modern lighting system the times 
when light is available will continue to be spasmodic. I 
shall, however, have something to say on the Italian plans for 
the supply of electricity throughout the country in the course 
of the next article. As far as the needs of the European popu- 
lation are concerned, everything depends on the transport 
services from Massawa and the Jibuti railway. Owing to the 
incomplete state of the roads and the very limited capacity 
of the railway, there is great congestion at the port of 
Jibuti; and consequently large stocks are often held up for 
weeks, or even months, awaiting transport. As a result of 
this the shops of Addis Abeba display an assortment of goods 
curiously out of proportion to the probable needs of their 
customers. Steps are, however, now being taken by the 
military authorities to clear the accumulations at Jibuti before 
the rains, while shipping to this port will in future be regu- 
lated according to the capacity of the transport services. 

As is to be expected, there is also a great shortage of 
housing accommodation. In the larger towns such hotels as 
exist are overcrowded, and all spare rooms are let by Euro- 
peans to Italian officials, elsewhere it is necessary to live in 
tents unless huts or former mission-houses happen to be 
available. But there are also many centres in western Ethiopia 
where roads have not yet been built and which depend entirely 
on supplies by air. As many of these districts have prolonged 
tainy seasons, during which it is often impossible for aero- 
planes to land, the conditions of life are similar to those of 
war-time. Although in normal conditions supplies can be 
obtained from the Sudan, little benefit can be derived from 
this source until the Nile steamers can reach Gambela about 
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the middle of June. In such cases the commissioner or resi- 
dent and other permanent officials have made themselves 
homes and gardens, and have taken steps to ensure as much 
comfort as possible ; but the army officers, although mentally 
making the best of conditions, do not seem able to ‘dig them- 
selves in’ comfortably, and thereby suffer what would seem to 
us unnecessary discomfort. The employment of native servants 
is general, and their efficiency varies considerably according to 
their race. The natives are also employed extensively as 
assistants in Italian shops; but there is a general tendency 
to overpay a native population which has for the most part 
been unaccustomed to any pay at all. 

In present circumstances the lack of anything approaching 
adequate hotel accommodation reduces foreign visitors to a 
minimum, but steps are already being taken to provide good 
hotels in the principal centres and small guest-houses elsewhere. 
The Imperial Hotel in Addis Abeba is being enlarged, and 
a new hotel will be built at Asmara and Massawa. But the 
accommodation now being provided for visitors is only the 
beginning of an elaborate plan to cater for tourists and those 
who choose to combine business with pleasure. It is intended 
to create tourist resorts at such healthy places as Keren (in 
northern Eritrea), Gondar and Lake Tana, which should 
prove attractive to visitors from the Sudan. At Gondar it is 
proposed to make use of the Portuguese castles for hotel pur- 
poses, and to create at the northern end of Lake Tana a 
pleasure resort within about an hour’s motor run from Gondar 
when the road is finished. Although at present all game is 
strictly preserved, it is intended to institute game laws and 
make big-game hunting possible as soon as the country is 
sufficiently developed and the sport can be properly con- 
trolled. Game such as elephant, hippopotamus, lion, leopard, 
panther, buffalo, boar, and buck of many kinds are plentiful ; 
and their temporary preservation from indiscriminate shooting 
should hold out good prospects for licensed hunters later on. 

Although European newspapers reach Italian East Africa 
quickly by air, the supply is naturally very limited, and other 
means are needed for the dissemination of news. In the larger 
towns a local Press has been started to supplement that of the 
former colonies. In Asmara the Corriere Eritreo is published 


in Italian and Arabic; in Addis Abeba the Corriere dell’ Impero 
Vor. CXXII—No. 725 p* 
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appears in Italian, Amharic and Arabic; and the same lan- 
guage principle applies elsewhere. In addition to this, news 
is broadcast in Addis Abeba from the groups of loud-speakers 
to which I have already referred, and this service will shortly be 
extended to all towns of any importance. All news services, 
however, are under Government control, and there is a 
censorship for outgoing news. As there are at present no 
foreign correspondents in the country, the only channels of 
unofficial news are through the casual contributions of Euro- 
pean residents, whose activities are practically confined to 
Addis Abeba and Asmara, and through European agents at 
Jibuti. The former channel is naturally cramped ; the latter 
is used by anti-Italian elements in Europe. Most of the 
damaging reports on conditions in Italian East Africa, 
emanating from Paris, can be traced to European agents at 
Jibuti. Much of this propaganda has been accepted as fact 
by the London Press. The absence of foreign correspondents 
is possibly due to the impression that their presence would be 
rendered useless by restrictions. The Italians refuse to wel- 
come journalists coming from Europe with instructions from 
their editors to paint everything they see or hear in the 
darkest colours, but those who wish to report the truth can 
be assured of a free hand. 

I have already referred in general terms to the two different 
types of colonisation which are contemplated in Italian East 
Africa, i.e. : 

(1) General settlement for mixed farming; and (2) Industrial 
colonisation. Although the old native system of agriculture was 
most primitive, the people recognised three distinct zones in 
Ethiopia and regulated accordingly such cultivation as they 
attempted. These zones were as follows :— 

(a) The lower plateau between sea level and about 3000 feet. 
Here the temperature is high and the rainfall low, while the country 
consists of steppes, marshes and jungle. The vegetation is tropical, 
umbrella trees are abundant, and the soil is sandy and poor. The 
regions coming within this area are Somaliland, the country of the 
Danakil, and the Sudanese low plateau. 

(d) The regions between the high mountains and low plateaux 
—i.e., from 3000 feet to 7500 feet. Here the temperature is 
moderate and the rainfall high. The country consists of fertile 
valleys, rolling plains and hills, interspersed with forest and jungle. 
The natural vegetation is sub-tropical. Fig trees, cactus, coffee, 
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etc., grow wild, while many varieties of European fruits, flowers 
and vegetables increase rapidly once they are introduced. The soil 
is rich and firm. This zone comprises the State of Harar and most 
of the western and south-western areas. 

(c) The mountainous regions over 7500 feet, with low tempera- 
tures and frequent night frosts. Although the rainfall is high, it is 
less than that of the temperate zone. Prairie grass and woods are 
characteristic of the vegetation, and the soil is firm but stony. This 
zone comprises the higher parts of Amhara, Shoa, Wollo Galla, etc. 


The parts of the country best suited for general settle- 
ment by Italian families are to be found mainly in the tem- 
perate zone, with one or two favourable localities in the 
mountain regions. Although plans for colonisation are still 
under consideration in Rome, it is possible to give a rough 
indication of the regions in which settlement is likely to be 
undertaken in the near future. There are, for example, such 
places in the eastern part of Amhara as the Cobbo plain, 
Waldia, the plain of Uccialli, and the country south of Dessié, 
all on the main road from north to south. Later on, as com- 
munications are completed, the Wogerat, north of Gondar, 
and the Lake Tana district are likely to be considered. Settle- 
ment will probably soon take place in the State of Harar, 
where the exchange of property is simplified by Islamic law. 
The best region, however, for settlement is to be found in 


the State of Galla Sidamo, where the soil is of exceptional 
quality and the climate most suitable for Europeans. Many 
landscapes strongly recall the English countryside, and all 
indications point to a land of flourishing farms and plentiful 
produce. Such districts as Gimma, Kaffa, Lekemti, Wollega 
and Saio will be settled as soon as communications permit, 
but in some cases there are as yet no roads at all, and roads to 
other districts will not be finished before the rains begin. In 
the district of Addis Abeba, however, as well as in the State 
of Harar, a beginning has already been made with small settle- 
ments of ex-service men, and this plan will be extended to 
Italian families after the forthcoming rains. Each family will 
receive a piece of land and a sum of money with which to 
build his house and equip the farm. At Oletta, near Addis 
Abeba, the plan is to arrange for triangular holdings, so that 
the houses built at the apex of each triangle will form a central 
village. Each farmer will have the status of a proprietor and 
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will employ native labour, as it has been decided that there 
is to be no Italian paid labour on agricultural settlements. 
Fifty families will be brought out immediately after the rains, 
and the number will be increased to a hundred as soon as 
possible. At the moment vegetables are being grown as 
giving the quickest results, but wheat will soon form an 
important product. For the first year it is intended to direct 
and supervise the settlers, and experiments are now being 
carried out with the cross-breeding of sheep and cattle. In 
Eritrea and Somaliland, on the other hand, colonisation will 
take the form of industrial concessions for large-scale produc- 
tion of standard commodities, and this will be carried out in 
two ways—(1) by direct employment of native labour, and 
(2) by the supervision of native cultivators. Eritrea is for the 
most part unsuitable for Italian settlement, as large areas 
belong to natives who cannot be dispossessed. 

As far as colonisation is concerned, it is important to 
realise that the present stage is essentially one of preparation, 
and visible results are no indication of the possibilities of the 
country or the capacity of the Italians to make use of it. As 


time passes, however, settlements will gradually grow up along 
the lines of communication. Although no great influx of 
Italian settlers can be expected this year or next, there is good 
reason to believe that within a decade the country will absorb 
about a million people of Italian nationality. Further informa- 
tion regarding the resources of the country, agricultural and 
otherwise, will form part of the next and concluding article. 


E. W. Potson NEwMAN. 


Saio, Western Ethiopia, May 1937. 





MITTELEUROPA 


By C, F. MEtviLte 


THE struggle on the Danube and in the Balkans between 
German expansion and the opposing forces of Danubian 
co-operation is now entering upon a decisive phase. This 
is clearly indicated both by the moves towards a rapproche- 
ment between Austria and Hungary on the one hand and the 
Little Entente States on the other, and the German counter- 
move in the form of Baron von Neurath’s recent visits to 
Belgrade, Budapest and Sofia. Yet another indication is 
afforded by the conversations which took place in London 
at the time of the Coronation between the British Foreign 
Sectetary and the heads of the various Danubian and Balkan 
delegations. In the course of those conversations, although 
the British were not able to entertain any positive commit- 
ments, Mr. Eden was nevertheless able to give assurances 
that Britain would not give up her interest in Central Europe. 
Mote especially Britain’s blessing was given to the plan of 
M. Hodja, the Czechoslovak Premier, for economic co-opera- 
tion and political understanding in the Danubian region ; 
and British encouragement was accorded to the idea of making 
a beginning with improved Austro-Czech-Hungarian trela- 
tions, in which connexion British diplomacy had been active, 
especially in Budapest, for some time past. Finally, indica- 
tions were given that in the forthcoming new negotiations 
fot a Western Pact Britain would convey to Berlin and Rome 
that her interest in Central Europe was an important element 
in her foreign policy. All this, of course, was in line with 
what Mr. Eden later told the Dominion Premiers at the 
Imperial Conference: that Britain has definite commit- 
ments in the West and an ‘ interest’ (without commitments) 
in the Centre. Hence Barton von Neurath’s mission to 
counter the Danubian co-operative move initiated by Prague, 
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by a reassertion of Germany’s interest in Jugoslavia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 

In this connexion it is necessary to bear in mind the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. For the capitals visited by the German 
Foreign Minister were those which enjoyed either new or old 
friendships with Italy. Baron von Neurath sought not only 
to strengthen German friendship with Jugoslavia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria individually, but also to bring Jugoslavia and 
Hungary into closer relations with each other, and by these 
means to link these Powers closely with the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. Bulgaria, of course, already had her pact with Jugo- 
slavia, and enjoyed also good relations both with Germany 
and Italy. The aim clearly was to offset by these means the 
setting up of a Vienna-Budapest-Prague triangle which 
might in time develop into a wider Danubian understanding. 

This leads me to a consideration of the attitudes of the 
various Central and South-Eastern European States con- 
cerned. In the first place, there is Austria, the pivot upon 
which the problem mainly turns. For the triumph of Ger- 
many’s policy on the Danube and in the Balkans would 
inevitably lead to the eventual incorporation, in one form 
or another, of Austria in the Third Reich, whereas the 
success of the opposed policy of Danubian co-operation 
would mean the preservation of Austria as an independent 
part of a Danubian grouping. 

During recent months the machinery of the Austro- 
German accord of July 11, 1936, has been creaking audibly. 
Nazi enthusiasm having outrun the more cautious methods 
of Herr von Papen, the German Ambassador at Vienna, 
and the real father of the July Agreement, it has for some 
time been apparent to the Austrian Chancellor, Herr von 
Schuschnigg, that any hopes of a real Austro-German com- 
promise are doomed to disappointment. Discouraged by 
Germany’s attitude, and disappointed by Italy’s waning 
interest in Austria’s cause, Herr von Schuschnigg began to 
look further afield for friends. Hopes raised by British 
rearmament, and the renaissance of Anglo-French co-opera- 
tion, caused him to look towards the Western democracies, 
by way of Prague. The idea of the Vienna~Prague—Budapest 
triangle, which, as I have said, was to receive British 
encouragement, began to take shape. The time seemed 
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propitious for fostering this idea, because not only were 
relations between Vienna and Prague distinctly encouraging, 
thanks mainly to the good personal relations between Herr 
von Schuschnigg and M. Hodja, but also the d’Aranyi 
Administration, which had assumed power in Hungary 
after the death of General Gémboes, was more disposed 
than its predecessor to consider improved relations with 
Czechoslovakia. At the same time, the personal influence 
of M. Hodja on Czechoslovak foreign policy resulted in an 
increased disposition on the part of the republic to arrive 
at an accommodation with Hungary. Austro-Hungarian 
relations had, of course, been cordial for some time past. 

It seems, however, that Herr von Schuschnigg had not 
reckoned sufficiently with the Rome-Berlin Axis. At Venice, 
where he met the Duce, he discovered that the Rome- 
Berlin Axis obstructed the path from Vienna to Prague. 
It was made clear to him that Signor Mussolini was so pre- 
occupied with Africa, the Mediterranean and Spain, for 
which he needed Germany’s friendship, that he was not 
prepared unduly to jeopardise that friendship for the sake of 
Austria. Hence, for the first time since the inception of the 
Rome Protocols, no formal assurance of Italy’s defence of 
Austrian independence was forthcoming, and, even more 
disconcerting, the Austrian Chancellor was told plainly that 
any close Austro-Czechoslovak understanding would receive 
the Italian no less than the German veto. It became clear 
that Austrian ‘independence’ was approved in Rome so 
long as Austria made no attempt to act independently. It 
also became clear that if Austria had to capitulate to Germany, 
the assistance of Signor Mussolini as ‘ honest broker’ in the 
bringing about of this capitulation would be the final irony. 
Especially was there bitter feeling in Vienna when Signor 
Gayda, the Duce’s ‘mouthpiece’ on the Giornale d'Italia, 
said that Austria should include one or more Nazis in her 
Government. The fact that the Duce did not take respon- 
sibility for this article only partially assuaged the feelings of 
the Austrian Government. 

Then came the London conversations, and the subsequent 
Neurath mission to South-Eastern Europe, which I have 
already explained. The position now is that Herr von 
Schuschnigg is continuing his policy of understanding with 
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Czechoslovakia, but is obliged to refrain from a formal 
agreement with that country. Internally the Chancellor 
also has difficulties which arise directly from the same causes 
as the external ones. He refuses to entertain any idea of 
admitting Nazis into his Cabinet. As he declared in a recent 
statement in Parliament, the Austro-German Agreement of 
July contained no secret obligations or understandings, and 
therefore there is no question of being obliged to co-opt 
Nazis into the Government. All of which shows that, in 
spite of the difficulties, both external and internal, the Chan- 
cellor continues with high courage, and not a little skill, to 
maintain his fight for Austrian independence. And, all 
things considered, he is doing so with singular success. 
Nevertheless, it would be idle to close one’s eyes to the extent 
of the difficulties which confront him. 

For some months past there has been a resumption of 
Nazi propaganda in Austria. Nazi organisations, which, as 
such, had long been banned, have begun to re-form in various 
guises. ‘They seized their opportunity when Baron Neu- 
stadter-Stirmer, as Public Security Minister, permitted the 
organisation of the camouflaged Nazi organisation known 
as the ‘ Deutscher Volksbund” He was subsequently dis- 
missed. But the harm was already done. 

The actual number of fully-fledged Nazis is probably 
now, as before, only about 30 per cent. But there has been 
an increase, both within and without the governmental 
organisation, the Vaterlandische Front, of quasi-Nazis known 
as ‘pronounced nationals.’ Prominently amongst these is 
General Glaise-Horstenau, the Minister of the Interior. 
Standing half-way between him and the Chancellor is the 
Foreign Minister, Herr Guido Schmidt. At the same time 
there has recently been an increase in illegal Nazi activity. 
Another portent is the split of the Nazis into two main 
sections, the moderates and the radicals. The former are 
specifically Austrian, and their leader, Captain Leopold, is 
hardly less an object of hatred on the part of the Radicals, 
who are in direct touch with Berlin and Munich, than is the 
Chancellor himself. In the event of a Nazi revolution it 
would not be long before the moderates were swept away 
by the radicals, with results which would probably turn 
Austria into another Spain, and with attendant international 
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complications. Things have not yet reached, and may 
perhaps never reach, this stage, for Herr von Schuschnigg 
may succeed in staying the course. I have mentioned these 
darker possibilities only to show that those who criticise 
the Chancellor would do well to reflect upon his difficulties. 

Dominating the Austrian question is, of course, the fact 
of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Italy needs Germany’s protection 
of her back in Europe in order that Italian aspirations in the 
Mediterranean and in Spain may be worked for in com- 
parative safety. Furthermore, so long as the antagonism 
between London and Rome remains at its present intensity, 
the Rome-Berlin Axis is likely to mean mote and more to 
Italy. Germany’s friendship is, of course, costing Italy a 
high price. A year ago I wrote in these pages that Italy’s 
African responsibilities, following the Abyssinian War, 
would inevitably result in a weakening of Italy’s position 
on the Danube and a corresponding strengthening of Ger- 
many’s position in those parts. The Austro-German Agree- 
ment of July last year was a case in point. Since then there 
has been added the Spanish commitment, and this has 
accelerated the pace of Italy’s surrender to Germany in 
Middle Europe. As things stand, there is more or less a 
division of spheres of interest—Germany on the Danube, 
Italy in the Mediterranean and Spain. For Germany now is 
less extensively involved than Italy in Spain. Germany 
refrains from an actual military alliance with Italy, for reasons 
best known to the German General Staff. But there exists 
a real enough political collaboration in which Italy is the 
junior partner. 

It is probably an uneasy partnership, requiring continual 
readjustment, for it is between two Powers whose funda- 
mental interests are opposed but who, for reasons of expe- 
diency, are obliged to co-ordinate their temporary aims. 
For the Italians the ‘ Axis’ has the additional advantage of 
nuisance value vis-a-vis the British. But these considerations 
do not detract from the potency of the partnership in such 
matters as obstructing the efforts of the Danubian States to 
come together. Austria is maintained in a precarious inde- 
pendence, mainly because it is one of the expedients of the 
Italo-German partnership that while Italy will not now too 
strongly oppose the Germanisation of Austria, Germany 
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likewise will not try too rapidly or too forcibly to bring about 
that Germanisation. For Germany believes that time is on 
her side. 

One of the signs of Italy’s weakness, as compared with 
Germany, is the Italo-Jugoslav Pact of last March. Italy 
for years had been shaking the mailed fist at Jugoslavia. 
Then, suddenly, threatening words gave place to a serenade. 
Belgrade accepted the advances of Rome, because the pro- 
posed bargain contained more advantages for the Jugoslavs 
than for the Italians. With the full implications of the Pact 
I will deal later, in connexion with Jugoslav policy. From 
the Italian point of view it was, it seems, worth while to sign 
an agreement which gave Italy less concrete gains than 
Jugoslavia, because of certain psychological compensation. 
The agreement gives the Duce calm on his Adriatic fron- 
tier at a time when he is fully occupied in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. The Pact, moreover, gives a fillip to Italian prestige in 
the Balkans at a time when Italian influence in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe has appreciably lessened as German 
influence in these parts has correspondingly increased. 

On the surface Italian influence in Hungary is still strong. 
In actual fact it is less than it was a few years ago. During 
the Bethlen régime Italy had a paramount position in Hungary. 
During the Gémboes régime Hungarian eyes were turned 
towards Berlin. M. d’Aranyi, without actually forsaking 
either Berlin or Rome, is less dependent upon either. His 
Government received a shock at the time of the recent dis- 
covery of a plot to make a Nazi putsch in Hungary. Hungary 
now is not opposed in principle, as she used to be, to better 
relations with her Little Entente neighbours—on conditions. 
First and foremost she wants recognition of equality of 
rights (meaning principally rearmament, and the abrogation 
of the military clauses of the Treaty of Trianon). She also 
requires some new arrangement regarding the Magyar 
minorities in the Little Entente States. She no longer places 
territorial revision in the forefront of her programme, or 
insists upon it as a hard and fast precondition of any kind of 
co-operation with the Little Entente. Naturally no Hungarian 
Government can drop the territorial revision issue. But the 
present Hungarian Government seems disposed to retain it 
in the background. 
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This new attitude on the part of Budapest has raised 
hopes that there may after all be a basis for some kind of 
economic collaboration and political understanding between 
Hungary and Austria on the one side and Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia on the other. The early recogni- 
tion of Hungary’s military equality (é.¢., in form, for it already 
exists in fact) would be the price for the Little Entente to pay. 
An engagement not to essay territorial revision by violent 
means would be the price for Hungary to pay. Both M. 
Hodja and M. d’Aranyi are reasonable men, and there is 
reason to believe that neither of them is unsympathetic to 
such a détente. ‘The constitution of the Little Entente is 
such, however, that the three States members, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania, would have to act in consulta- 
tion. Taken as a whole, they may require that the recogni- 
tion of Hungarian military equality should form part of a 
scheme of non-aggression pacts between Hungary and them- 
selves. According to some teports a demilitarisation of the 
frontiers between Hungary and the Little Entente States 
might also be stipulated. These are possible details. But the 
main basis for a settlement does, nevertheless, appear to exist, 
especially as the embittered question of territorial revision 
might well be got round in the same way as it was in the case of 
the Jugoslav-Bulgarian Pact, when it was mutually understood 
that whereas one side would not press revisionist claims in 
fact, the other would not insist upon their denial in principle. 

Ample proof is afforded that the possibilities of settle- 
ment on these lines is not entirely Utopian by the fact of 
German and Italian opposition to it. For Italy it would 
mean the loss, or at least the considerable curtailment, of her 
position as the leader of the Protocols of Rome group (Italy, 
Austria and Hungary). For Germany it would mean the 
collapse of her dream of Métteleuropa. It is not difficult to 
understand, therefore, why the Berlin-Rome Axis is seeking 
by all means to frustrate the plan of Danubian co-operation. 
For this purpose both Germany ‘and Italy have several 
weapons, political and economic. Economically there is the 
fact that without German and Italian co-operation with the 
Danubian States they would not be able to construct a really 
successful inter-Danubian economic system. They would 
be precluded from doing so by the fact that there is an uneven 
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balance between the agricultural and the industrial in the 
former component parts of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Politically Germany and Italy have the weapon of the bilateral 
agreement. This is especially the case with Germany. 
Germany hopes by such agreements not only to prevent a 
rapprochement between the revisionist and the status quo 
States in the Danubian basin, but also to drive a wedge 
between the States of the Little Entente, and particularly to 
bring about the isolation of Czechoslovakia. 

With regard to Czechoslovakia, there has recently been 
an improvement in the internal situation as a result of the 
reforms concerning the German minority agreed upon 
between the Czech Government and the leaders of the 
activist German parties. These reforms were not well 
received by Herr Henlein, the leader of the Sudetendeutsch 
Heimatfront, who is himself endeavouring to introduce a 
scheme of his own to Parliament by the channel of one of 
his parliamentary deputies. An impartial examination of 
the new agreements, however, creates the impression that 
they should help to appease internal Czecho-German differ- 
ences. Foreign policy is at the moment mainly concen- 
trated upon good relations with Austria, and the improve- 
ment of relations with Hungary. At the same time the 
preservation of close co-operation with the two other partners 
in the Little Entente, .Jugoslavia and Roumania, continues 
to be a plank in the republic’s foreign policy. Relations 
with Russia and France continue on the basis of the Czecho- 
Russian and the Franco-Czech Pacts. Political relations with 
Germany are obviously difficult, but commercial intercourse 
remains active. Prague would welcome a détente with Berlin. 
In this connexion, M. Hodja, with whom I discussed his 
Danubian plan when he was in London for the Coronation, 
made it cleat to me that the plan envisaged the co-operation 
of Germany and Italy. Czecho-Polish relations, however, 
remain strained in every sense. This is not due to any funda- 
mental problem which cannot be solved. Rather is it due 
to the policy of Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister. 
Colonel Beck harbours a petsonal dislike of President Benesh. 
He tries, moreover, to pursue a double policy vis-d-vis both 
Germany and the Western Powers, which makes it difficult 


for other countries to come to terms with Poland. 
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The country which, perhaps, is destined to play the most 
important ré/ in regard to the various moves and counter- 
moves in Central and South-Eastern Europe is Jugoslavia, 
for Jugoslavia is at once the strongest and the -most sought- 
after of the Southern European States. Her foreign policy 
is one of limited liability. The Prince Regent (Prince Paul) 
and the Premier (M. Stoyadinovitch) aim at maintaining 
peace by keeping Jugoslavia out of rival blocs: by concentra- 
tion upon regional security—in Central Europe by associa- 
tion with the Little Entente, in the Balkans by associ:tion 
with the Balkan Pact group—and by making bilateral treaties 
of friendship with neighbours. Under the last heading may 
be placed Jugoslavia’s pacts of friendship with Bulgaria and 
Italy respectively. 

Thete is, however, a difference between the pact with 
Bulgaria and the pact with Italy. The former is part of a 
natural and permanent tendency towards reconciliation 
between the two Slav Balkan neighbours. The latter is a 
matter of political expediency. Most of the advantages, 
both political and economic, of the pact go to Jugoslavia. 
Most valuable of all was the stipulation that both the con- 


tracting parties would refrain from encouraging any sub- 
versive activity against the other. As Jugoslavia had never 
assisted any such activity against Italy, whereas Italy had for 
long assisted Jugoslav terrorist émigrés against Jugoslavia, 
even to the extent of giving hospitality to some of the ter- 
torists involved in the assassination of King Alexander, this 
part of the agreement was manifestly of great importance 
to the Jugoslav Government. Jugoslavia now intends to 
live in friendly relations with both Italy and Germany ; but 
this does not mean that she has gone into association with 


the Rome-Berlin Axis, or that she will interpret either the 
Italo-Jugoslav Pact or her friendly intercourse with Ger- 
many in a sense inimical either to British or French interests. 
As far as Britain is concerned, the personality and outlook 
of the Prince Regent, a ruler imbued with the strongest 
Anglophil sentiments, is a sufficient guarantee of Jugoslav 
fidelity to Britain. As fat as Jugoslav-German relations ate 
concerned, the friendly intercourse is based on practical con- 
siderations rather than upon political sympathies, although 
Belgrade and Berlin share a common distrust of Soviet Russia. 
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With regard to the Little Entente, Jugoslavia, contrary 
to rumour, is not forsaking that combination. On all 
matters concerning which the Little Entente was originally 
formed, Jugoslavia continues to collaborate as strongly as 
ever. What she does not want is to have her Little Entente 
commitments extended beyond their original scope. This 
explains why she turned down the recent French attempts to 
induce her to undertake in advance to fight for Czecho- 
slovakia in the event of a German war with that country. 
This does not mean that she would necessarily leave Czecho- 
slovakia in the lurch. But it does mean that she wishes to 
remain free from commitments, and to be able to judge the 
situation for herself. Jugoslavia’s attitude towards the Hodja 
plan for Danubian co-operation is friendly but cautious. 
In principle she favours the plan, but feels that there are 
a number of practical difficulties which preclude hurried 
decisions. She realises, for instance, that if Germany and 
Italy strongly oppose it, progress towards its realisation 
must necessarily be slow. 

Distrust of Soviet Russia, so strong in Jugoslavia, is also 
noticeable in Roumania. Roumania also has friendly rela- 
tions, mainly in the economic sphere, with Germany. But 
in spite of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard, and strong German 
influences in a number of political circles, Roumania is not 
in the German camp. Her relations with both her Little 
Entente neighbours, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, are 
close, but her fears of Soviet Russia make her hesitate to 
allow Russian troops to cross her territory to help Czecho- 
slovakia. She fears that once a Red army got into Roumania 
it might stay. Roumania has, in fact, good reason to be 
suspicious both of Russia and of Germany. She has an 
alliance with Poland. The rulers of both countries have been 
exchanging visits, and there is much show of mutual cor- 
diality. But Poland’s alleged attempts to bring Roumania 


into a vast neutral bloc between Germany and Russia, under 


Polish leadership, against Czechoslovakia would not seem ~ 


to have met with any success. 

To sum up: The various States of the Danubian basin 
and the Balkan peninsula are making considerable and not 
unsuccessful efforts to get together. These efforts are receiv- 
ing the platonic support of British and French diplomacy ; 
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yet it is true that many of the States of Central and South- 


Eastern Europe have not been insensible to the implications 
of the new Belgian attitude of armed neutrality. This example 
militates against a complete system of co-operation in the 
strict politico-military sense. On the other hand, there is 
the factor of the Rome-Berlin Axis, and the strong German 
ptopaganda drive which aims specifically at arresting the 
processes of co-operation, and at bringing individual States 
under German influence. What General Goring began in 
1936 Baron von Neurath has continued in 1937. I do not 
think that the Neurath visit will have any startling results. 
His reception in Belgrade, for instance, was extremely cordial, 
but it did not result in any new orientation of Jugoslav 
policy. I have dealt with the Neurath mission in some detail 
less because of its possible results than because it was indica- 
tive of Germany’s reaction to the interest of the Western 
Powers in the plans for Danubian collaboration. 

I conclude that the future of the countries of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe depends in large measure upon 
themselves, but also, to a considerable extent, upon the future 
relations of the Great Powers. In the event of a change in 
Anglo-Italian relations bringing about a modification of the 
Germano-Italian association, or of a change in Germano- 
French relations bringing about a modification of the Franco- 
Russian association, the present tension in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe would be considerably relaxed. A con- 
tinuance of the present rival alignments of the Great Powers 
must likewise tend to increase the tension on the Danube 


and in the Balkans. Consequently there is much to be said 
for the British Government’s feeling that a Western Pact, 
without a parallel settlement in Central Europe, would not 
bring lasting peace to the West, for history has taught us 
that wars beginning in the centre or east of Europe are liable 


to spread. 
C. F. MELvILye. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 


V. THe Crown As LITIGANT 
By A. D. Harcreaves, M.A., LL.B. 


THERE ate many aspects of the Crown’s activities in litiga- 
tion which provide scope for the critic. Its unrelenting 
insistence on the strict letter of the law, in remarkable con- 
trast to the tender paternalism of criminal procedure, where 
the Crown is also in theory a litigant ; the power of the purse, 
with its grim determination to accept defeat only in the last 
ditch of the legal arena, and its flagrant use of this determina- 
tion as a preliminary threat to the would-be litigant ; the dis- 
cussion of these alone would need a small tract. But critic 
and law reformer fulfil different functions which fail in their 
purpose if they are confused, and this is particularly marked in 
view of the pragmatism of the English legal tradition. These 
matters are part of the human element in litigation; more- 
over, they apply with equal force to all powerful litigants. 
They are not easily eliminated by a stroke of the legislative 
pen. 

In civil litigation, however, the Crown enjoys privileges 
and immunities which are denied to the subject ; they are the 
creatures of the law itself, and are therefore amenable to 
alteration by a change in the law. They are generally con- 
sidered to be unnecessary, irritating and unjust. Moreover, 
the means of reform are readily available ; the reformer has at 
his disposal a draft Bill produced in 1927 by a brilliant con- 
stellation of lawyers, supported by the technical care and 
ability, if not the good will, of the Government departments 
themselves. Unfortunately, the Bill’s period of gestation was 
too long. The Committee which gave it being was appointed 
by Lord Birkenhead in 1921, when the mass of litigation 
arising out of the war-time activities of the State had empha- 


sised both the need and the urgency of reform. In 1927 the 
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war was forgotten. The urgency had gone, and in its place 
were the old, impersonal, expressionless, forces of reaction and 
inertia. Moreover, the ill-timed optimism of the Labour 
Lord Chancellor of 1924 had induced him so to alter the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference that they were relieved of the task 
of discussing and reporting on the desirability, as opposed to 
the means, of reform. Thus the Report of 1927 contains 
nothing but the draft Bill. There is no recommendation of it 
by the Committee, no statement of the evils to be remedied ; 
it is lacking in the one essential virtue of all Government 
reports—propaganda value, 

In consequence nothing or little has been done. What 
reforms have taken place since 1927 have been more in the 
interests of the Crown than of the subject. An order for costs 
may now be made both for and against the Crown; it is no 
longer beneath the ‘ dignity’ of the Crown, as Blackstone 
ingenuously put it, to pocket what a later lawyer called the 
‘insult.’ The Crown may now recover its debts by ordinary 
process both in the High Court and in the county court, 
instead of by the former more expensive medieval machinery ; 
but other claims are still to be enforced by Prerogative Writs 
and by Information, with its division and subdivision into 
terrifying mysteries clad in the barbarous garments of law 
Latin. We are assured that these processes are no more 
complex than those commenced by the normal writ. But the 
ordinary practitioner is unfamiliar with them; mistakes are 
inevitable, and he knows that the Crown will extract every 
‘ounce of lawful flesh from his innocent shortcomings. 

Proceedings against the Crown are another matter. Not 
for the humble subject-plaintiff is the luxury of a cheap and 
speedy application to the county court, All actions must be 
brought in the High Court, and, what is more, not by writ, 
but by Petition of Right. The name indicates unfamiliar 
procedure, with all its traps for the unwary, but in other 
respects it belies its nature, There is no right to a Petition of 
Right. Unless the Attorney-General on behalf of the Crown 
endorses his fiat ‘ Let right be done,’ the Crown cannot be 
compelled to appear, and the decision of the Attorney-General 
is final. There is no way of compelling him-to change his 
mind, save the cumbersome one of political representations. 


In practice, of course, the fiat is invariably granted unless the 
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claim is clearly frivolous, but the very generality of the grant 
merely adds one reason for taking away its necessity and for 
preventing that possible clash between interest and duty 
which may easily occur. 

The difficulties are not all overcome with the granting of 
the fiat, for it casts its shadow over the subsequent proceed- 
ings. In ordinary actions the plaintiff may amend his claim as 
the nature of the defence is revealed, a privilege which is 
intended to shorten and to cheapen litigation by avoiding the 
necessity of abandoning one action and commencing another. 
In Petitions of Right this is only permitted if the amended 
pleading falls sufficiently within the original claim to be 
covered by the fiat. Justice, no doubt, may eventually be 
done, but it is expensive, and many litigants cannot afford the 
extra costs. Finally, the claim itself, though valid if made 
against a private individual, may very easily be one which 
cannot be remedied at all by Petition of Right ; this, however, 
is outside the scope of procedure and will be dealt with in its 
proper place. The Bill of 1927 proposes to jettison all this 
useless lumber, to take away the necessity of a fiat, and to sub- 
stitute in all cases an ordinary action and ordinary procedure. 
It would be difficult to deny the justice of the proposed 
change. 

Whatever form of action be adopted, and whether the 
Crown be plaintiff or defendant, one of the most irritating of 
the royal ‘ garland of prerogatives ’ is the Crown’s immunity 
from the normal process of discovery. Discovery is a com- 
prehensive term which includes the administration of interro- 
gatories to be answered on oath and the disclosure and pro- 
duction of documents relevant to the action which are under 
the control of each party. Its object is to compel the opposite 
side to disclose its case so as to prevent the other party from 
being taken by surprise at the actual trial and to enable him 
either to prepare rebutting evidence or even to abandon the 
litigation before unnecessary costs have been incurred. Occa- 
sionally it provides the only evidence by which a legitimate 
claim may be proved ; a simple instance is an action for the 
recovery of land the title-deeds to which are being concealed 
by one or other of the parties. If the function of litigation 
be the dispassionate weighing of conflicting claims, if its 
object be the ascertainment of truth and not a half-truth, then 
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discovery is fundamental to the just balance of procedure. 
Yet, though the Crown is entitled to full discovery, the 
subject as against the Crown is not. 

No doubt the Crown generally does disclose all relevant 
documents the production of which is not contrary to the 
public interest ; but ‘ every practitioner who has had experi- 
ence of conducting proceedings against the Crown is aware 
that this discretion is sometimes used unmercifully, . . . and 
he would be a bold man who would assert that the “ public 
interest ” does not sometimes signify, in this connection, no 
more than the interest of the Crown in winning a case.’ # 
That abuse is not impossible may be gathered from the long 
litigation in Australia arising out of the war-time Wheat 
Harvest Acts. Under these Acts the States became the sole 
wholesalers and distributors of wheat. Inevitably some 
officials exceeded their powers; equally inevitably the evi- 
dence to prove this remained in the control of the State. 
Litigation was commenced, but the State claimed that the 
necessary documents were privileged from production on the 
ground that to produce them would be contrary to the public 
interest, and it took three actions and an appeal to the Privy 
Council to uphold the right of the court to examine the docu- 
ments in order to determine the validity of the claim. That 
was in Australia, where discovery may be had as of right 
against the Crown. If similar facts had arisen in England 
there would have been no question of privilege or of the 
right of the court to inspect the documents ; the Crown would 
have refused discovery in the first instance, and that would 
have been the end of the matter. 

The distinction between discovery and privilege implicit 
in the Australian Wheat Acts cases is one which is frequently 
overlooked. Under an order for discovery of documents, the 
existence of all documents must be disclosed, but they may be 
exempted from production by vittue of some privilege. A 
similar rule is applied to the answer to interrogatories. If a 
claim to privilege be made, its nature must be disclosed in the 
claimant’s affidavit, and, if it be denied that some or all of the 
documents in question fall within the scope of the privilege, 
the decision thereon is in the hands of the judge; he may 
accept what evidence appears to be sufficient in the citcum- 


1 J. W. Gordon, in Law Quarterly Review, vol. xlv., p. 187. 
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stances, and if necessaty or more convenient he may examine 
the documents themselves. Now privilege extends to all 
documents and matters the disclosure of which is contrary 
to the public interest, so that, even though discovery were 
imposed upon the Crown, there is no question of making 
public that which should remain secret. Under the existing 
law, the Crown does not answer interrogatories. Even when 
it consents to produce documents it does not disclose those 
which are ‘ privileged’ ; but as the production itself is an act 
of grace the Crown alone is the ultimate judge of the privilege. 
The subject-litigant is deprived of that appeal to an indepen- 
dent judge which is the outward and visible sign of justice ; 
he is delivered over to the mercies of an official who is not 
only unknown and unknowable but is also his adversary. 

In Scotland, in Australia, and in some other parts of the 
Empire the law is different. Discovery may be ordered against 
the Crown, and the public interest is left to the judicial pro- 
tection of privilege. Unfortunately, this simple solution is 
not easily applicable in England. The world-wide activities 
of the Crown occasionally bring into being a State document 
the very existence of which must necessarily be kept secret. 
However rare such an occurrence may be, however remote 
the chances that it would become directly or indirectly the 
subject of litigation, its possibility prevents once and for all 
the application to the Crown of the ordinary rules of discovery. 
This difficulty has been recognised by the framers of the 
draft Bill of 1927. The list of documents to be made on 
behalf of the Crown is to contain no reference to ‘ documents 
the existence of which it would be contrary to the public 
interest to disclose,’ though the other side may in a proper 
case demand a certificate signed by a Secretary of State or 
other Minister of the Crown or the head of a Government 
department to the effect that every other relevant document 
has been disclosed. An attempt has thus been made to place 
the ultimate decision upon an official who is presumably 
sufficiently highly placed not to be influenced by a petty 
desire for victory. Such a solution undoubtedly leaves the 
door open to abuse, and the political control by question and 
discussion in the House is unlikely to be of much assistance 
because of the very nature of the claim to secrecy. More- 
overt, it is surely possible to approach the problem in another 
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way by differentiating between the various departments of 
Government ; there is little likelihood that bodies such as 
the Ministry of Health or the Ministry of Transport would be 
prejudiced by submission to the ordinary rules of discovery. 
A more serious objection to the draft Bill, however, is that it 
completely deprives the court of its jurisdiction to determine 
the proper application of the public-interest privilege. Refusal 
to answer an interrogatory or to produce a document on this 
gtound is made sufficient in itself. It is true that in a proper 
case the machinery of obtaining a certificate from a high 
official is available ; it is true that this in itself is an enormous 
advance, for the subject-litigant is assured that suspicious 
circumstances will be examined by a man of known integrity ; 
but once the existence of a document has been disclosed there 
is no reason why it should be withdrawn from the process 
available in actions to which the Crown is not a patty. Judges 
are no less alive to the claims of public interest than junior 
civil servants ; they are no more inclined to ‘talk.’ Let the 
decision be in the hands of the Court and not of the adversary. 

From procedural rules to substantive law is never a great 
step in the peculiarly English attitude of the common law, and 
the inequality and injustice of the one is more than reflected 
in the Crown’s position with regard to the other. The remedy 
by Petition of Right originally lay to recover land, goods or 
money which had found their way improperly into the hands 
of the Crown, and it has been gradually extended to cover 
claims for damages for breach of contract. In general, there- 
fore, if the Crown consents to appear, its contracts are treated 
by the courts in much the same way as contracts between 
subject and subject—with one exception ; the Crown suffers 
from a legal disability which prevents it from entering into 
contracts of personal service on conditions other than that 
the servant may be dismissed at the will of the Crown. The 
form of the contract is irrelevant ; whether or not this term 
is expressly incorporated, even if the contract be for a fixed 
number of years, the servant holds his office during the 
pleasure of the Crown, and may at any time be dismissed 
without notice, without compensation, for any reason, or for 
no reason at all. Soldiers, sailors, and civil servants of every 
class all live under the shadow of this bureaucratic sword of 
Damocles. Indeed, it has been said that the rule is but part 
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of a wider rule which prevents the Crown from fettering its 
future executive action by a binding contract ; thus when a 
Swedish ship entered a British port during the war on the 
faith of a promise by the Government that it would not be 
detained, its owners were unable to obtain damages for breach 
of the contract when the Government subsequently changed 
its mind. If this be the true rule, then caveat creditor. In many 
cases—a munitions contract may afford one example—there 
is the slenderest of dividing lines between a ‘ commercial 
contract ’ which is enforceable and an ‘ assurance as to what its 
[the Crown’s] executive action would be in the future ’ which 
is not. 

It has been said that ‘ The difficulty of dismissing servants 
whose continuance in office is detrimental to the State would, 
if it were necessary to prove some offence to the satisfaction 
of a jury, be such as seriously to impede the working of the 
public service.’ * Such an argument is an example of the easy 
confusion between the enforcement of a contract and com- 
pensation for its breach. Let the Crown dismiss its servants 
at will; but if there be no cause for the dismissal which 
appears just by ‘ the ordinary standards of right and wrong 
applied by judges and juries,’ * let compensation be paid. To 
act otherwise is a form of expropriation without compensation 
which would raise a storm of protest if it were proposed in any 
other sphere of public or private life. 

These vagaries of contract law have been ignored by the 
Bill of 1927, perhaps because they fade into insignificance 
when compared with the greatest vagary of all. The King 
can do no wrong; therefore, says the law, the Crown is not 
liable in tort. When the monarch was his own Prime 
Minister, when the courts were truly the King’s courts and 
the law the King’s law, this principle and its conclusion may 
well have been justified as the legal recognition of inescapable 
facts. It has played a considerable part in the development of 
the legal and conventional doctrine of Ministerial Responsi- 
bility. It may still be politically necessary as a shield to the 
occupant of the throne from the penetrating glare of the 
forum. Yet, though the principle remain, the conclusion is 


* Lord Hobhouse, in Shenton v. Smith, [1895] A. C., at p. 235. 
* Holdsworth, The Influence of the Legal Profession on the Growth of the English Con- 
stitution, Pp. 35. 
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no longer justified by the facts. The modern Constitution is 
based upon the essential difference between Crown and King, 
but while the lawyers were formulating in almost mystical 
language their doctrines of the dual corporateness of Crown 
and King, while the very paradox so subtly portrayed in the 
words ‘ Crown’ and ‘ King’ gradually compelled them to dis- 
tinguish for some purposes the one from the other, they 
refused to extend their dualism so as to deprive the Crown of 
the divinity of kingship. To-day, the principle that the King 
can do no wrong means that the Government can do no 
wrong, that the departments of Government can do no wrong, 
that the injured subject has no remedy in tort against Crown, 
Government or department. 

Nor does the maxim ‘ respondeat superior’ apply to the 
Crown. If you are injured by the negligent driving of my 
chauffeur in the course of his employment, I shall be com- 
pelled to pay damages to you; not because I myself have 
committed a tort, nor even because I am deemed to have 
been negligent in my choice of a servant, but because public 
policy demands that the employer shall bear the loss which the 
employment creates. Stated in its modern form, the rule is 
evidently a form of insurance ; ‘ the liability of the employer 
to the public for injuries caused by the acts and defaults of 
his servants is analogous to the duties imposed with various 
degrees of stringency on the owners of things which are or 
may be a source of danger to others.’* Its association with 
tort, however, and certain peculiarities of its history have 
inevitably confused it with the major premise that the King 
can do no wrong. If, therefore, you are injured by the 
negligent driving of a Post Office van, you will have no right 
of action against the driver’s employer, either the Crown or 
the Postmaster-General. It is true that you may bring your 
action against the driver. No Government official can escape 
liability for his torts by pleading his status. Nor is the com- 
mand of a superior a defence, even though the superior be 
Crown or King. This is one legal aspect of our much-vaunted 
principle of Ministerial Responsibility. The Minister, the 
Prime Minister himself, must answer for his own wrongs, 
whether or not they be committed in the service of the State. 
But Prime Ministers do not usually commit wrongs; for 


* Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, p. 128, 
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them there is to-day a sanction greater than the law in 
their political responsibility to Parliament and the electorate. 
Besides, Prime Ministers can usually pay ; van-drivers cannot. 

Many attempts have been made to escape from the meshes 
of these pernicious doctrines. In Bainbridge v. Postmaster- 
General ® the plaintiff sought to make the Postmaster-General 
liable for the negligence of a Post Office engineer, alleging 
that the relationship of master and servant existed between 
them. He failed: there is no such relationshp; both are 
alike the servants of the Crown. Yet in that case the Post 
Office was acting as the successor to an ordinary commercial 
company who by statute were expressly made liable for the 
torts of their servants. Indeed, no statute will suffice to alter 
the rule unless the alteration be clearly and unambiguously 
expressed,® It is not enough that an Act of Parliament should 
enable a department to sue and be sued in its own name ; that 
is merely for convenience of procedure and in no way affects 
its substantive rights and duties. Even the incorporation of a 
department is not enough; the legal person so created may 
perhaps contract on its own behalf and so be sued for breach 
of contract by the ordinary process of law, but it remains the 
servant of the Crown, and its subordinate officials do not 
become the servants of the Corporation. Moreover, though 
a superior servant becomes himself liable if he orders the 
commission of a tort, his liability is personal ; the department 
is not liable, even though the order be the order of the depart- 
ment. If the Postmaster-General personally orders an engi- 
neer to trespass on my land, I may sue both the engineer and 
the Postmaster-General, but I can sue neither in his official 
capacity so as to claim compensation out of Post Office 
funds. The Postmaster-General, like the Crown, can do no 
wrong ; it is only Major Tryon who can commit a tort. The 
net result of these principles is that without express statutory 
authority there is no way by which public funds can be made 
available for redressing the wrongs committed by the Govern- 
ment. If the Crown were a philanthropist the position might 
be excusable, but in a democracy it is the public which both 
reaps the benefit of government and refuses to bear its 
burdens. 


5 [1906] 1 K. B. 178, C.A. 
® One of the rare instances is the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919. 
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So far we have spoken of the legal position.. In fact, if 
damages be awarded against a Crown servant for a tort com- 
mitted within the scope of his employment, the Government 
usually does provide funds for their payment, and much has 
been made of this by the opponents of reform. There is no 
injustice, it is said, for the Treasury pays the damages, True ; 
but it is ‘ of fundamental importance that justice should not 
only be done but should manifestly and undoubtedly seem to 
be done.’ Every hiatus between law and reality lessens the 
respect for law, and in an age of political unrest a sense of 
injustice is more dangerous than injustice itself. Moreover, 
there is no certainty that justice will be done. In a disputed 
claim the plaintiff who is suing a Crown servant is not sure 
that the Government, will accept responsibility until some 
considerable time and costs have been spent: every action 
is a leap in the dark; it may turn out that after all he is 
attacking a man who is not worth powder and shot. Finally, 
the refusal of the Government to submit to the ordinary courts 


of law places it in this predicament: either its payments are 
based on no principle at all—a conclusion hardly compatible 
with the ‘ Rule of Law ’—or in applying principles previously 
established it is once more usurping the function of a judge in 
its own cause. 

It is not easy to discover what objections there are to a 
reform of the law. The nearest approach to an ‘ official’ 
defence is a paper’ read by Sir Thomas Inskip in 1929 when 
the Labour Government were proposing to introduce a Bill. 
His argument is threefold. After pointing out that if my 
gamekeeper arrests a trespasser as such I am not responsible, 
for his authority extended to the atrest of poachers only, he 
continues : 

Contrast that with the position of a naval officer whose duty, for 
instance, is to prevent slave trading. It is his duty to do that, and nobody 
can say that he has exceeded his duty . . . if he arrests a ship which he 
believes to be a slave-trading ship that turns out not to be such, however 
much he was mistaken. Under the present law, an aggrieved person 
may sue the officer, but a great many unthinking people assert that the 
Crown ought.to be sued. This really goes much further than the law 
permits in cases between two ordinary persons. It is to make the Crown 
liable for wrongs which are done by its servants outside the-scope of the 
authority committed to them. 


* Cambridge University Law Journal, vol. iv., p. 1. 
Vor. CXXII—No. 725 
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Yet if my gamekeeper mistakes an honest person for a poacher 
and arrests him I shall certainly be liable for his tort. Secondly, 
Sit Thomas adopts the words of Lord Chief Justice Erle in a 
case of 1864 (incidentally, before the modern basis of ‘ respon- 
deat superior’ had been appreciated) : 

We think that the supposed analogy between the relation of the 
Queen to a captain in Her Majesty’s Navy, and the relation of a master 
to a servant, fails in the following respects: First, that the Queen does 
not appoint a captain to a ship by her own mere will, as a master chooses 
a servant, but through an officer of State . . .; and secondly, that the 
will of the Queen alone does not control the conduct of the captain in 
his movements, but a sense of professional duty ; and thirdly, because 
the act complained of was not done by the order of the Queen, but by 
reason of a mistake in respect of the path of duty. 


Every word of this is equally applicable to the modern big 
employer, but it does not exempt him from liability. Finally, 
If the Crown is to be made liable for the damages which flow from the 
way in which these persons behave, it may be that claims will be 
preferred against the Crown which ought to be made directly against 
the officers concerned. 


Again, the business-man must think the same when he has to 
answer for the misconduct of his employees, but the thought 
avails him not. None of these arguments takes into con- 
sideration the insurance basis of the modern rule; its object is, 
not to punish the employer, but to compensate the injured. 
And by paying compensation in the great majority of cases 
the Crown has admitted at least its moral responsibility. 

The Bill of 1927 attempts to remedy this state of affairs 
by making the Crown, though not ‘His Majesty in His 
private capacity,’ liable in tort and liable for the torts of its 
servants. No attempt, however, has been made to define the 
meaning of Crown servant, but if the Bill is to become law 
some guidance on this point is urgently required. Hitherto 
the courts have been concerned with it from angles which do 
not necessarily coincide with the one now projected: Does 
the servant carry out public duties? Are those duties such 
as to exempt the persons employing him from liability even 
if they be not Crown servants themselves? Is he the agent 
of the Crown for purposes of contract? Is the property 
occupied by him exempt from rates as Crown property ? 
The answers to these and similar questions have created a 
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tangled skein of conflicting authorities which has prevented 
the emergence of any simple or satisfactory rule. Is it too 
much to expect that Parliament will solve the problem for us, 
instead of leaving the solution to be hammered out on the 
human anvil of litigation ? 

Criticism of the Bill, however, must not blind us to its 
value, The desire for reform has in it the unique opportunity 
of a measure drafted with all the care of departmental super- 
vision. Yet nothing is done. We are told that the measure 
is controversial, but we search in vain for the controversy. It 
has received the support of the leaders of both branches of the 
legal profession, of chambers of trade, and of business-men in 
general. The Committee on Ministers’ Powers reported in 
1932 that ‘unless and until the Crown Proceedings Bill or a 
similar measure is passed into law, there will still remain a gap 
in the structure of the Constitution, where the supremacy of 
the law does not prevail.’ Against this accumulation of 
reason and responsible opinion there is nothing but silence. 
In charity we may assume that there is some cogent reason 
against changing the law which is hidden in the recesses of 
the Government departments ; but though democracy may 
not be entitled to liberty, it is at least entitled to explanations, 
and until those explanations are granted it will look with 
growing suspicion upon those who withhold them. Prero- 
gative powers are as dangerous in a democracy as in an 
absolute monarchy. 


As spheres of Government action widen the prerogative of the 
Crown grows larger and larger, and the escape from obligations, or the 
use of preference over the rights of the ordinary citizens, would in 
greater and greater measure extend.® 


Those are the words of Lord Shaw, a judge of our own time. 
Neatly 300 years ago, in the days before democracy, Baron 
Atkyns could speak with greater hope : 


The King is the fountain and head of justice and equity, and it shall 
not be presumed that he will be deficient in either; it would derogate 
from the King’s honour to imagine that what is equity against a common 
person should not be equity against him.° 


A. D. HARGREAVES. 


® Food Controller v. Cork, [1923] A. C., at p. 668. 
® Pawhett v. A-G., Hardres, at p. 469. 
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DEADLOCK IN INDIA 


By Parricx Lacgy 


In the historical, personal, and psychological background of 
to-day’s deadlock in India there are realities which many 
people overlook. It may be profitable to consider them, even 
if one cannot be confident that anything said about them 
now will still seem appropriate when it appears in print on 
the morrow. 

I. 


In The Nineteenth Century of May last year I mentioned 
possible causes and effects of Lord Irwin’s pact with Gandhi 
in March 1931. The agreement’s terms are plainer. Besides 
bringing a truce to moribund civil disobedience, it recorded 
Gandhi’s consent to ‘ the participation of the representatives 
of the Congtess in the further discussions that are to take 
place on the scheme of constitutional reform.’ This was the 
plan already begun at the first Round Table Conference. 
‘ Of the scheme there outlined,’ the agreement added, ‘ Federa- 
tion is an essential part ; so also are Indian responsibility and 
reservations or safeguards in the interests of India for such 
matters as, for instance, defence, external affairs, the position 
of minorities, the financial credit of India, and the discharge 
of obligations.’ If there is disagreement among Indians 
inter se, as well as between them and the Government, on 
the meaning of India’s ‘interests,’ ‘ obligations,’ those fatal 
words ‘for instance,’ and the safeguards needed to cover 
them, Lord Irwin and Gandhi must share the credit for 
unavoidable and perhaps prudent ambiguity on a matter of 
opinion. 

The Congressman may reply: ‘I know what you’re 
going to say. But you have not given us “ Indian responsi- 
bility,” and the pact committed us only to discussion of 
your Federal scheme; so your argument is an irrelevant 
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boomerang.’ Very possibly, But,‘ Indian responsibility and 
reservations’ means something less than full responsibility ; 
it could mean less than the provincial autonomy now 
operating. Its significance was plain to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
at amy rate. In a chapter on the pact, in his autobiography, 
he says: ‘Clause 2, with its references to safeguards, etc., 
gave me a tremendous shock,’ He complained to Gandhi, 
and might have foreseen the result : 


Gandhiji . . . interpreted clause 2 of the agreement in a 
particular way so as to make it fit in with our demand for independ- 
ence, relying chiefly on the words in it: ‘in the interests of India.’ 
The interpretation seemed to me a forced one, and I was not 
convinced. 


Jawaharlal will not begrudge a leaf from his book. It 
may be fair to remind Gandhi that in principle the dis- 
ctetionary powers which he asked the Governors to waive 
are among the least of the reservations contemplated in a 
deed signed by his own hand and ratified by the Congress 
Party in full session three weeks later. The reminder appears 
not less legitimate in the light of Gandhi’s remark that his 
object in seeking a contrary assurance from the Governors, 
in. whatever form, was to. strengthen the Congress in 
Ministerial office ‘ pending the creation, by means consistent 
with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation that 
would transfer all real power to the people.’ 

There was a time not long ago when words like these 
were familiar, and a threat of civil. disobedience would be read 
into them as.a matter of course. They may have meant the 
same again when Gandhi repeated them on March 30, and 
Indian friends report corroborative omens, He has never 
abandoned his faith in passive resistance. When his patty 
last decided to stop it, he reserved to himself the right to 
continue it in his individual capacity, ever upholding it as a 
semi-religious creed. Some months ago he told a friend of 
mine—I admit that this is not evidence—that he thought 
India would be ready for it again in two years’ time. 

In March he may have wished—may still wish—to repeat 
and telescope two episodes of his past career. When C. R. 
Das and Motilal Nehru, successfully revolted against his 
absolute opposition to parliamentarianism, he withdrew into 
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the background. Das died, and in due course Gandhi 
returned to lead the Congress out of the legislatures into civil 
disobedience. The chief of his published pretexts then was 
that full Dominion status had not come to India in a stipulated 
fortnight or so. The campaign ended in his pact with Lord 
Irwin, astutely exploited to make it seem that the Congress 
had thereby achieved a peculiar status and authority vis-a-vis 
the Government. Six weeks after the pact, but before both 
sides began to complain openly of its breach, Gandhi himself 
was promising that ‘we shall have complete independence 
within the next few months: Sardar Vallabhai Patel and 
myself will be behind prison bars.’ Civil disobedience began 
again, and once more ended in a strong move for co-operation 
in the legislatures. Gandhi reluctantly bows to the majority, 
and again effaces himself. Congress wins the elections in six 
Provinces, and must at last decide whether it will also accept 
Ministerial office in them. ‘There are Rightists in the party 
who at heart wish to make the most of the new Constitution ; 
middle men anxious to exploit office against the Constitution ; 
Leftists who would refuse office anyhow and try sabotage 
from the Opposition benches. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President, belongs to the Left, and the certainty of his defeat 
on the office issue puts the leadership of the party in doubt, 
which is bad for it. Gandhi sees his chance or, if you prefer 
it, his duty to the party. He brings the majority and the 
Leftists together at his feet by conceding office-acceptance to 
the former while he makes it conditional on those assurances 
from the Governors. He does it, moreover, by his old and 
familiar device: he likes so to contrive his demands that 
Government shall seem either to be paying with interest for 
Congress co-operation in particular, and thus vesting the 
patty with a peculiar status, or to be justifying renewed 
hostility by refusing the olive branch. He has denied that 
he sought a privileged position for the Congress, but the 
claim is obviously implicit—almost explicit—in his statement 
of Match 30 and mote recent declarations by the Congress 
Working Committee. And the one really astonishing thing 
about that statement was the astonishment with which the 
Secretary of State mentioned it in the House of Lords. 
Whatever its motives, it was typically Gandhian. 

Perhaps in fairness we should also remember how Gandhi 
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surprised Nehru with ‘ one of his ideas about the future of 
the Congress.’ Jawaharlal writes : 


I had imagined that the Congress, as such, would automatically 
cease to exist with the coming of freedom. He thought that the 
Congress should continue, but on one condition: that it passed a 
self-denying ordinance, laying it down that none of its members 
could accept a paid job under the State, and if anyone wanted a 
post of authority in the State, he would have to leave the Congtess. 
I do not at present remember how he worked this out, but the whole 
idea underlying it was that the Congress, by its detachment and 
having no axe to grind, could exercise tremendous pressure on the 
Executive as well as other departments of the Government, and 
thus keep them on the right track. 


This, at a pinch, makes it just possible that Gandhi sought to 
keep his patty out of ‘ posts of authority in the State’ by 
demanding prerequisite assurances which he knew the 
Governors would not give. Or, if he did not know as much, 
most of his near followers did, and some of them seem. to 
have told him so. 


Il, 


There can be no doubt whatever that a large majority of 
Congressmen went into the elections with the hope of forming 
Governments. Spontaneous ennui and Willingdonism had 
discredited civil disobedience for the time being, and, except 
in Gandhist eyes, the alternative was revolution or accelerated 
evolution. Memories of police methods, the ugly side of 
prison life, and ‘ die-hard’ speeches in England, still stimu- 
lated nationalist passion: but there was uncomfortable 
awareness, perhaps, that many Indians secretly or openly 
enjoyed the suppression of Congress bombast, the spectacle 
of the ‘ top-dog being taken down a peg,’ and we can undet- 
stand that enjoyment without liking it. The outside world 
was too busy with its own crises to go on sparing much 
thought or patience for an India that made trouble for itself 
which led nowhere. Something must be found in place of 
civil disobedience to justify the Congress’s existence, popular 
interest in the party, and energies otherwise threatening to 
aggravate internal quarrels. The Government of India Act 
was infallibly coming, and offered large powers and oppor- 
tunities to those who cared to exploit them. The more the 
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Congressmen denied this—some of them with absolute 
honesty—the readier were their rivals to make the most of a 
fact unaltered by denials. Elections to the Central Legislative 
Assembly in 1934 were an interesting experiment: their 
result vindicated a reversal of non-co-operation., They saw 
the patty’s energies. firmly directed through new channels 
leading to the reformed legislatures. Only so could the 
Congress now reaffirm and demonstrate its hold on Indian 
opinion. 

We shall see, in a minute, to what extent the demonstration 
failed—that it was not quite so impressive in fact as on paper. 
But certainly it was a big triumph, notwithstanding the 
Opposition’s weakness. There was plenty of sharp practice, 
of course. In his presidential speech to the Congress at 
Lucknow, twelve months earlier, Jawaharlal Nehru said the 
party had become ‘a prey to authoritarianism and a battle- 
ground for rival cliques fighting for control, and, in doing 
so, stooping to the lowest and most objectionable of tactics.’ 
It was unlikely to banish these altogether in the fiercer heat 
of electioneering, and various observers have noticed that it 
did not. But nor did other parties, and the Congress was not 
alone in exploiting opportunities offered by the superstitious 
credulity of illiterate millions. It won by unrivalled strength 
and organisation, by tremendously hard work, by clever 
tactics, by the inspiration of its traditional prestige. It 
claimed 1000 candidates and returned over 7oo of them. It 
captured six of the eleven Provinces—not a large proportion, 
but of the other five Assam, Sind and the North-West 
Frontier have small populations.. In Bombay it won only 
by the odd seat where it should have been able to score 
heavily, but in Madras and the United Provinces, at any rate, 
its majorities are comparable with that of the National 
Government in England. It did almost as well in the Central 
Provinces and Bihar, where it met no sort of organised opposi- 
tion. Yet the triumph cost it more than effort, money, and 
hoarseness. It damaged the biggest and most important 
claim that the Congress makes for itself. 

Though the Moslems as a community had seldom shown 
active enthusiasm for it, we were told that ‘ the Congress és 
India.’ Though its publicists had often and needlessly 
offended Moslems, and its election manifesto damned the 
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Communal Award strongly upheld by Mohammedan opinion, 
the manifesto’s peroration said: ‘Every party and group 
that stands aloof from the Congress organisation tends, 
knowingly or unknowingly, to become a source of weakness 
to the nation and of strength to the forces ranged against it.’ 
The elections, it was hoped, would show the British Govern- 
ment and other sceptics that the Congress had ‘ the Indian 
nation’ behind it, irrespective of community or creed. In 
the event they seemed to confirm and emphasise belief that 
the party held Hindustan only, with an unfortunate stress on 
the first two syllables. That should have been enough to 
satisfy any single party, but not to justify the tactic imposed 
on it in March. 

There ate ror elective seats in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. ‘The Congress leads with forty-one or forty-two 
of them, but only three of its members are Moslems. It had 
difficulty in finding Moslem candidates for the provincial 
elections, which attract Mohammedans more than the Centre 
does. Several, however, were put up in the United Provinces. 
Only one of them succeeded, and he was returned from the 
special University constituency, where there is a big Hindu 
majority in a joint electorate. Among the victims was the 
Moslem President of the Provincial Congress Committee. In 
the Punjab the Unionists fought as a non-communal party 
dominated by Moslems but helped by a number of rural 
Hindus. They now hold about roo seats in a House of 175, 
and of the twenty to twenty-five Congress members only one 
Mohammedan entered the elections with the Congress ticket. 
A few Moslems may intend to ally themselves with the 
majority in the Bombay Legislature, but not one Congress 
Mohammedan was elected either there or in Assam, and I 
have not heard of any in the Central Provinces. The Con- 
gtess won eight of the sixty seats in Sind. Classification ° 
elsewhere is difficult, but in Bihar and Madras combined at 
least forty-four of the sixty-seven open seats reserved for 
Moslems went to non-Congressmen. In Bengal there were 
several seats for special interests, 117 for the general Moslem 
electorate, thirty for the Depressed Classes, and forty-eight 
open to the generality of caste Hindus. The Congress won 
fifty-five, including only seven ‘ Depressed’ seats, and about 
120 ate held by non-Congress Moslems. In the North-West 

Vor. CXXII—No. 725 E* 
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Frontier the Red Shirts won fifteen seats in a House of fifty, 
other Mohammedans got twenty-three, and four went to 
Hindu and Sikh Congressmen. The Red Shirts are classified 
as Congress, but the alliance admittedly has often been 
tenuous and uncomfortable, and their leader once asked me, 
‘What have we to do with Hindustan?’ ‘The affiliation, 
anyhow, has not prevented a more moderate Government 
with a slight majority. 

Thinking Congressmen evidently realise that unpleasant 
facts like these cannot be conciliated by evasion of them. 
Even if we count by heads alone, disregarding communal 
emblems and depreciating Moslems as such, 70,000,000 
Mohammedans remain an important proportion of the eleven 
Provinces’ total population. ‘The course of the elections 
suggests that the jargon of to-day might credit the Congress 
and the Moslems with different ideologies ; and something 
more. Look at their political geography. The Indian 
annexe of an Islamic bloc, stretching away to Constantinople 
and Cairo, is a group of Mohammedan territories : the tribal 
frontier, the N.W.F.P., the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan, 
to say nothing of an 80 per cent. Moslem Kashmir. Their 
combined population is under 37,000,000, but for the most 


part they are a sturdy and powerful crowd ; they hold a key 


position, the land gates of India; and often their sympathies 
seem to be shared by the Moslems to the West of them and 
in other parts of India. The westward sympathy can be 
greatly exaggerated, but events like recent affairs in Palestine 
make it lively. Bengal has the biggest population of all the 
Provinces, and is Hindu in almost everything except numbers ; 
but democracy means the counting of heads, not primarily 
of the brains in them, and 28,000,000 Moslems, sometimes 
unwilling to call themselves Bengalis, control the Presidency’s 
Government. 

With all these facts brought home by the result of their 
own patty’s efforts, men on the Right of the Congtess naturally 
disliked the risk of intensifying the cleavage by wide differ- 
ences of constitutional method. Inter-provincial jealousy or 
wholesome competition sometimes bubbles up in India 
surprisingly—usually because of different economic interests. 
If certain Provinces want to go ahead with the new régime, 
they may incline to independent impatience of handicaps 
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caused by deadlock and obstruction elsewhere; and_ that 
impatience may embarrass Federalism or any Central Govern- 
ment of the future. It is inconsistent with nationalist dreams, 
and cannot suit the Congress book, that this tendency should 
be most pronounced in the Moslem d/o of Provinces, give 
them special favour in the eyes of the outside world, perhaps 
widen the communal gulf, and even possibly revive thoughts 
of Pakstan, remote though these may be just now. 

I was in India till the elections were over and we first 
heard of Gandhi’s plan. I am convinced, and so were all my 
betters, that wherever Congress candidates had a chance of 
dominating a legislature, most of them wished at heart to 
form a Government: most of their supporters in the 
electorate thought they would or should do so, whether they 
had a chance or not, and voted for them with that intent. 
The Provincial Congress Committees were asked subse- 
quently for their arguments for or against acceptance of 
office, A majority of them favoured it: none. suggested 
anything like Gandhi’s proviso, Some may have feared to 
abandon easy opposition for harder responsibilities, and this 
attitude would influence discussion. But it cannot have been 
decisive. When rumour first mentioned Gandhi’s idea, 


nearly all the party’s newspapers rejected it. Some of them 
at first damned it outright on the ground that it would be an 
elaborate method of refusing office, and much of the criticism 
was inconsistent with later argument by the same people that 
the idea was reasonable. Then its hallowed authorship was 
revealed, and by 172 votes to 70 the All-India Congress 
Committee preferred its revised form to the Socialists’ 
amendment for absolute rejection of office. Congressmen 
could become Ministers where their party had a majority in 
the legislatures, but only if 


the leader of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and 
is able to state publicly that the Governor will not use his special 
powers of interference or set aside the advice of his Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 


No one who has seen Gandhi handling a Congress meeting 
can be surprised at the result of his intervention from behind 
the scenes vid the Working Committee. It had united him 
with Nehru politically once more, and India guessed that one 
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or both of them inspired the general form in which the 
demand was put to the Governors. What Congressman 
could withstand such a duumvirate at such a point, if he 
wished to? Even the mild Rajendra Prasad said that ‘ Con- 
gtess Ministers could do only what they were permitted to 
do by the Working Committee.’ (Provincial autonomy ?) 
But suppose there was more in it than that. In its election 
manifesto the Working Committee drafted a legislative 
programme sketching the outline of several admirable 
proposals : the boldest of these are reproduced with supple- 
mentary detail in the published policy of the new minority 
Ministry in Bombay. ‘The committee later addressed a 
charge to its subordinates in the legislatures, repeating most 
of its excellent proposals, but adding two caveats. Though 
constitutional deadlocks ‘ should not be avoided when they 
occur while pursuing the Congress policy,’ the committee 
adhered to the ‘ general and basic policy of non-co-operation 
with the apparatus of British Imperialism except in so far as 
circumstances may require variation’(!). Imagine that the 
Congress’s would-be Ministers were genuinely anxious to 


make the best of their constitutional activities, rather than 
see emphasis given to Indian divisions by the better achieve- 
ments of other parties and communities in other Provinces. 
Perhaps they became really afraid, at the last minute, that 
Governors’ interference might hamper them. We can see 
whether they had cause for anxiety without justifying what 
they did. 


Ill. 


Gandhi and his proviso are now concerned only with the 
special powers that a Governor may exercise in his discretion. 
In his statement to the Manchester Guardian (April 22-23) 
Gandhi said that ‘ Ministers worth their salt will accept all 
the special responsibilities of Governors as their own.’ This, 
in a way, only amplifies the order in the Instrument of 
Instructions that a Governor ‘shall be studious so to 
exercise his powers as not to enable his Ministers to rely 
upon his special responsibilities in order to relieve themselves 
of responsibilities which are properly their own.’ The 
Instrument also offers the Congress specific encouragement 
of the best planks in its electioneering platform by requiring 
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the Governor to ‘promote all measures making for moral, 
social and economic welfare,’ and ‘have regatd to this 
Instruction in the exercise of the powers conferred on him’ 
(a point unnoticed in recent Congress statements). But Lord 
Zetland more pointedly drew Congress’s attention to the 
Instruction that the Governor shall be guided by his Ministers’ 
advice ‘ save in relation to functions which he is required to 
exercise in his discretion ’ and ‘ unless in his opinion so to be 
guided would be inconsistent with the proper discharge of 
any of the functions which he is otherwise by or under this 
Act tequited to exetcise in his individual judgment.’ 

The Congtessman, reading all this side by side with the 
Act, naturally understands that the Governor may, according 
to his own ideas or otherwise, annul any Bill passed by the 
legislature (section 75); disallow introduction of a Bill to 
impose or increase any tax (section 82); reject rules or 
amendments relating to police organisation and discipline 
(section 56) ; prevent any discussion of a Bill which he thinks 
would affect the discharge of his special responsibility for 
peace and tranquillity in the Province (section 86 (i.)). To 
the Congressman he also appears obliged or entitled to do 
whatever he himself thinks necessary to 


(4) prevent any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
his Province [section 52 (i.) ]; 

(4) safeguard the legitimate interests of the Minorities, and of 
past and present members of the public services and their dependants 
[abid.] ; 

(c) protect the vague rights of an Indian State and its Ruler 

ibid. ; 
a upset legislation to restrict the activities in India of British 
subjects domiciled, in the United Kingdom, or to tax them more 
highly than they would be if domiciled in British India ‘even 
though the advice so tendered him is not in conflict with any 
specific provision of the Act’ [sections 111. and 112 read with 
52 (i.) and Instrument of Instructions, para. XI.] ; 

(¢) veto the introduction of any legislation prescribing ‘ the 
professional or technical qualifications which are to be requisite 
for any purpose in British India’ [section 119 with 52 (i.) and 
Instruction XI.]. 


In some of these matters the Governor may decide for 
himself whether he should interfere at all ; in others the Act 
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compels him to intervene in whatever way his individual 
judgment suggests ; and the language of the Act gives the 
layman plenty of excuse for confusing the two cases. Sections 
so and 53 (ii.), moreover, foreclose any formal dispute of 
the Governor’s right to use his discretionary powers if the 
occasion of their use suggests that it may be w/tra vires. 

Nearly everyone seems to admit that some at least of the 
Governor’s special powers must remain as such. Lord 
Zetland cited hypothetically the case of a Ministry proposing 
to reduce the number of schools available to a minority 
community. That could be done quite constitutionally, and 
still the Governor might think, with reason, that he must 
veto the proposal because of his obligation under (b) above. 
Gandhi thereupon accused Lord Zetland of repeating the 
divide et impera touch: yet not so long ago Hindus, Sikhs and 
Congress editors begged the Governor of the N.W.F.P. to 
annul a Moslem Minister’s restriction of the use of their 
favourite vernacular in schools under his charge. ‘The 
Congress programme includes the relief of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and agricultural indebtedness by reform (¢.g.) of land 
tenure, ‘ substantial reduction’ of rent and revenue, and 
proposals for a moratorium. Legislation to this end might 
be so drafted as to threaten a Province’s peace and financial 
tranquillity, thus tempting intervention by a meticulous 
Governor ; for while urban Hindus and Congress journals 
were still resentful of drastic Moslem legislation against usury 
in the Punjab, Congressmen in the United Provinces talked 
about halving the peasants’ rent. But in considering whether 
he should or should not interfere, the Governor would have 
to choose between two evils. He might let democracy 
develop in wisdom from the consequences of its own disas- 
trous though reparable mistakes, rather than aggravate it 
by intervening at the risk of bringing down the whole political 
structure. No Governor is likely to be chosen from among 
men who might go on burning their fingers and boats in 
meddlesome efforts to check the march of a progress delibe- 
rately launched by Parliament through years of hard labour. 
A conscientiously elastic interpretation of the Instructions 
may prove easier, wiser, and in the result more loyal, than a 


scrupulously rigid subservience to them. 
On these points enough has been said elsewhere. There 
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remain conflicting realities in India to-day as well as the 
realities of legalism, liberal convention, past history in Canada 
and Australia, and Parliament’s intention. The deadlock in 
six Indian Provinces is one of them, and a thought for the 
others may suggest a way out of it. One of the least important 
is a hint of humbug in the Congress attitude. It demands 
freedom for its would-be Ministers, and talks of the ‘ transfer 
of all real power to the people’; yet on its own showing its 
Working Committee is to have ‘ special powers and responsi- 
bilities’ over its Ministers in supposedly autonomous Pro- 
vinces. ‘ They can do only what they are permitted to do 
by the Working Committee.’ And this committee is not 
elected. It is nominated by the elected president in the 
exercise of his individual judgment. 

Among the 260,000,000 people of India’s eleven Provinces 
there are fewer literates by far than there are in the British 
Isles. There are fewer literate in English than there are in 
two-thirds of London. Not all the 750-odd Congressmen in 
the legislatures can read English. What proportion of them 
can be expected to understand properly the drafting and 
implications of the safeguards in the Government of India 
Act? How many M.P.s do? The Congressmen naturally 
choose to believe what theit own leaders have told them about 
the safeguards, and the leaders’ work in the legislatures 
depends on the votes so influenced. 

But the safeguards are there anyhow, in a formidable 
mass of cold print, and in spite of statutory jargon the 
Congressman educated in English can read them more easily 
than he can digest and credit soothing speeches about them 
thousands of miles away. For instance, the Dominions, 
inhabited and governed by men of British stock, are free to 
derive extraordinary revenue from British visitors, if they 
need it, and to do what they like about coastal shipping in 
their own seas; but India perhaps will not be. Congress- 
men’s extravagant threats provoked this safeguard, and may 
have justified it; but they will not admit that. They may 
credit parliamentary hopes that the Governors’ powers will 
be used most sparingly ; but they have also heard the force 
of these powers emphasised sotto voce to opponents of the 
Act. The Instrument of Instructions tells a Governor not to 
use his specific right under (a) above to stop discussion of a 
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Bill unless he thinks the discussion itself would endanger 
peace: yet Lord Linlithgow banned the preliminary intro- 
duction of a Bill to make reports of the Central Legislature’s 
debates privileged; like those of other parliaments. He 
vetoed many debates. 

If any other country were to seize command over Great 
Britain, probably we should never see reforms as liberal as 
the Government of India Act. But if in such case we had 
reforms like these, I think we should hate the feeling that at 
top there was an alien and uninvited guest with an absolute 
right to restrict the liberty of action offered us in the reforms. 
The mete fact of his supervision would be an irritant, and 
some of us would try, no doubt, to circumvent it. Plainly, 
this hypothesis is not on all fours with the case of the Indian 
continent, but the same feeling is a reality to many Indians, 
and it should be appreciated if we want a satisfactory and 
permanent improvement of the present situation. The 
Governots are not only uninvited guests representing alien 
preserves of power. Eight of them are I.C.S. men, and so 
identified hitherto with a bureaucratic administration between 
whom and the Congtess there has been dispute for decades 
and often bitter strife. As personalities, or even as individual 
administrators, they may well have been popular; but as 
officials they have been of the enemy, and the Service to 
which they belong is suspected, with good reason, of inherent 
hostility to the Congress as such. By their official connexion 
they have been associated with the past régimes of arbitrary 
ordinances, imprisonment without trial, and so on. ‘'To 
these of all people,’ the Congressman seems to say, ‘ you 
entrust that mass of discretionary powers; and then you 
wonder why we, too, want some countervailing safeguard.’ 
I do not say that all this is now a fair argument justifying 
what the Congress has done ; but it helps to explain it. 


IV. 

Saving the intolerable alternative of arbitrary rule by 
Governors under the Act’s ‘ breakdown clause,’ it seems 
that there must be new elections in a few months’ time if the 
Congtess still refuses office. What can be done meanwhile ? 


We might start by curbing references to ‘ Government,’ 
* the Government,’ ‘ the [bureaucratic understood] authorities.’ 
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They are being overdone in a sense inconsistent with current 
facts, as well as the idea, of provincial autonomy. They drive 
Gandhists into fallacious argument. We should rather take 
cate to demonstrate that, so far as the Provinces are con- 
cerned, the authorities are the new Ministries. 

Then we might make the most of the Act’s operation in 
the five Provinces where the Ministries have majorities, and 
of the programmes of the minority Ministries elsewhere. 
Everything possible should be done to emphasise the 
Ministers’ freedom of action and reveal. it to the public; 
stimulate their boldest schemes of public benefit and make 
these conspicuous to the people... The Ministers are now the 
masters of the I.C.S. in administrative routine. Let District 
Officers make that clear by co-operating whole-heartedly in 
‘the Ministers’ constructive policy, and by explaining that 
they must and will always do their best to implement the 
proposals of whatever party may hold office at any time, be 
it a Liberal minority, a Hindu-Moslem coalition, or a Congress 
majority. If the legislatures in the six Provinces meet mean- 
while (as soon they must), let us hope the Ministries will open 
business with beneficent resolutions or legislation which the 
Congress majorities cannot oppose consistently with the 
party’s pretensions. They will find a way of throwing out 
the Ministries, and they will win the consequent elections if 
they have not the common sense to prevent dissolution by 
accepting office. But if the elections ate shown to be due to 
their rejection of beneficent measures, they may think twice 
before refusing office again. 

All this would be better, probably, than the onaniedl 
contacts suggested between Gandhi and the Viceroy. Lord 
Linlithgow is not a Reading, an Irwin, or a Willingdon. 
The precedents that I have mentioned, too, may seem to 
suggest that the ultimate risks from such contacts can be 
greater than their more obvious temporary blessings. And 
in the present instance operations at Simla might appear to 
detract from provincial autonomy. But there is nothing to 
prevent Gandhi from asking for an interview with the 
Viceroy. Anyone can, and hundreds do. 

It is assumed that when the new elections come, they will 
happen in all the six Provinces simultaneously. They need 
not, and the idea of holding a test election in one or two 
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Provinces first might be considered. However that may be, 
either before or immediately after the elections a further 
statement by or on behalf of all eleven Governors may be 
thought desirable or necessary. The Cabinets of the five 
Provinces outside present controversy might co-operate in it 
very advantageously. It should be addressed most clearly 
and impartially to all parties, groups and communities—not 
only because of the reasons why the Congress appears to 
claim it peculiarly, but because any other address would be 
gtossly unfair to other parties, improper, and perhaps uncon- 
stitutional. The statement should describe the work that the 
present Ministries have done ot attempted for the purpose 
of showing how the Governors and Services have co-operated 
with them. It should affirm that promise of continued 
co-operation is superfluous, but such promise should be 
made in deference to natural misunderstanding of the safe- 
guards. It might present to all parties and communities, 
explicitly or by obvious implication, at least five years’ 
freedom of choice between (a2) intervention by the Governor 
if they get into difficulties, or if a minority feels itself wronged 
by a majority, and (0) liberty to make or suffer mistakes and 
to learn thereby. 

Here ate a few presumptuous suggestions, complementary 
to one another. Whether they are fantastic or tolerable, or 
ludicrously obvious, some redress of present deadlock and 
folly must be found if it can be. If it cannot, the blame may 
lie either on the Congress’s head, or between the Congress, 
the authors of the safeguards, and the Victorians who launched 
the liberal policy that made the Government of India Act 
inevitable. But apportionment of blame will not help. 

PATRICK LACEY. 


[The above was written in the middle of May. Since then a better 
way out of the deadlock has been opened—at least ajar—by a welcome 
reaction within the Congress, an admirable speech from the Governor of 
Bihar, and an understanding in Parliament that meddlesome questions 
about India are now inconsistent with the Constitution. The Viceroy 
also has vouchsafed a monumental pronouncement, encompassed about 
with so great a cloud of verbiage that it adds little else to previous facts, 
suggestions and omissions. For that matter, nobody alone could have 
added much. But if Congressmen already had decided to ‘ come in,’ 
and if Lord Linlithgow none the less gets credit for the result, the Vice- 
pity ep ae will be served. He waited long enough for his chance. 
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Soviet Money and Finance, by L. E. Hubbard (339 pp. : 
Macmillan, 125. 6d. net). 


[This book, which appeared last year, seemed of such importance as 
to deserve a more comprehensive study than could be obtained from a 
single review. The following review is based upon criticisms of several 
experts of Continental repute, whom the Editor consulted. In acknow- 
ledging bis idebtedness to them, he takes responsibility for the views 
expressed.—ED.] 


Mr. Hubbard has written a readable and extremely interesting 
book filling a real gap in our knowledge about the financial and 
monetary side of the great Russian experiment. He discloses to 
the Western reader the mysterious meaning of the innumerable code 
words which govern the economic life of the Soviet society, begin- 
ning with the Gosplan and Gosbank and ending with the recent 
invention of the ‘ control by the rouble.’ We have here the first 
complete statement of the ‘theory’ of the Soviet financial and 
monetary system as a whole in the perspective of the working of the 
new economic system in general, In this sense the book is more 
than its title suggests, and can be used as a concise text-book of 
Soviet economic theory with some excursions into the history of 
recent developments. If the author has not broken new ground 
in this ‘ theory ’ (an unpardonable ambition in view of the enormous 
Russian literature on the subject), he has approached the problems 
with Western conceptions, and in this sense he may be right in 
complaining that Russian specialists themselves have very often 
misunderstood their own handiwork. 

This reproach made by the author is well deserved, but has its 
excuses: the task of the Soviet theoreticians has long been limited 
to harmonising the zig-zags and spirals of the ‘ General Party Line * 
(of policy) with the Marxian-Leninist jargon. Objective thinkers 
like Mr. Hubbard are taboo in Russia. Because Mr. Hubbard is 
free to think aloud, he has been able to tell us much and to give us 
formule which, though correct and harmless to society, would bring 
any writer in Russia into serious trouble. He explains, for instance, 
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that the economics of the Marxian Soviet society is not based on 
Marxian values, but, on the contrary, that even controlled prices 
are governed by the most bourgeois law of supply and demand, and 
may, because it is a controlled economy, deviate more widely from 
the labour costs than any bourgeois economy would tolerate. At 
the other extreme, the builders of Soviet Russia have thrown 
overboard and proved beyond doubt the falsehood of another pillar 
of Marxian economics ; ‘ Existenzminimum’ wages have for years 
past not been earned by Soviet workmen and many years will pass 
before they will begin to earn them. In fact, the ‘ digging-holes-in- 
the-earth’’ theory and policy of Mr. Keynes is, in many respects, 
far more akin to the Soviet system with its ‘ full employment ’ than 
many economists suspect. 

Mr. Hubbard’s studies suggest that for a planned economy of 
Soviet type, where the ‘ socialiséd sector” officially has already 
reached 97°8 per cent. of the total, and the rest is more or less 
represented by remnants of peasantry who are being rapidly 
‘ planned ’ out of existence, it matters little in theory whether the 
whole apparatus is made to work with the help. of continuous 
inflation, controlled prices, combined with rationing and forced 
saving, or on the basis of formally sound currency, and properly 
fixed prices to make the effective offer and demand meet, combined 
with turnover-taxes to secure the necessary ‘saving’ for capital 
investment purposes. The present system seems to be a combina- 
tion of all three methods, with a tendency to move away from pure 
inflation v/@ controlled stable prices and rationing towards a ‘ free’ 
market supplied with planned amounts of goods, 

Historically this account of current tendencies may be accurate, 
but it is. clear from chap. xxii. that this control is not yet fully effective, 
as proved by the fact that the latest data on monetary circulation of 
the Soviet were published in April 1935, and that, up to that date, 
circulation was ahead of all planned percentages. If real control 
had been attained, there would be no need to conceal the circulation 
figures. Inflation has been, and in fact is still, one of the most 
important instruments of ‘expropriating the expropriators ’— 
formerly in the true sense, later in the sense of the State acquiring 
goods and services without adequate compensation. The author 
sees the point clearly, and is aware of the terrible exploitation of the 
peasantry by the State which, paying ridiculous prices for forced 
deliveries of the produce of agriculture, is able to make vast profits 
from resale, and yet charges incredibly high prices for goods it sells 
to the peasant; but he underestimates the consequences of the 
struggle which probably constitutes the greatest tragedy in human 
history so far as the number of people and the degree of suffering 
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is concerned. He sees the process only as a means of breaking the 
passive resistance of the peasant, claiming that the ‘ famine taught 
the peasants that any sort of resistance to the Government was futile 
and they are now prepared to work on the Government’s terms’ 
(p. 152). It was not only the exploitation of the peasant remaining 
on the land which was thus achieved, but, at the same time, 
millions of ‘ kulaks’ were carried away to work under appalling 
conditions to the greater glory of the Socialist State in concentra- 
tion camps where many of them gradually starved to death, 
leaving as their memorial colossal works often of doubtful 
economic value. 

* The destruction of the kulak as a class ’ had another important 
economic consequence ; it was accompanied by a vast destruction 
of agricultural capital, the restoration of which started barely two 
years ago. If during this period live-stock of all kinds on farms fell 
by one-half or more, it was not just destroyed, but (clandestinely 
or not) eaten up by hungry workers, urban and rural alike. This 
was, to use a Marxian term, one of the most important sources of 
the * primary’ accumulation of capital’ in the Socialist industry. 
It was an anti-plan development, as was the inflation, which certainly 
accelerated it. A simple calculation would show in figures how 
big values were transformed by this process into industrial capital 
investments. 

It may well be asked whether, in face of these facts, it is correct 
to deny to the rouble all other monetary qualities than ‘those of a 
‘unit of account,’ as Mr. Hubbard suggests. (‘ Money therefore 
is a unit of account by means of which the realisation of the Plan 
of production and distribution can be controlled and checked,’ 
p. 125.) It is true that the ‘ expropriation of expropriators’ by 
inflating the rouble has been, for all practical purposes, terminated, 
so far as the remnants of old society are concerned. ‘The best proof 
is the liquidation of ‘ Torgsins,’ by which last drops of capitalistic 
valuables were drawn into Soviet economy. 

In the meantime, new private capital has been created, how- 
ever, which masquerades as a socialised means ‘of production, 
only because the figures are misrepresented or misunderstood, 
witness the live-stock in private ownership. .of the members 
of collective farms, which is growing fast and is apparently, 
at the moment, vigorously encouraged by the Government. 


1 The Soviet’s own figures are (in millions): 
1929 1933 1934 1935 
Horses . . . « 340 166 149 1$°5 
Cattle -. P P - 68-1 38-6 38-9 46-0 
Sheep and goa‘ 7 . 1a—e 506 40°8 49°9 
Pigs . ‘ . - 203 12+T 17-t 25°9 
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According to the Plan for 1936 there were in collective farms (in 
millions) : 


1934 Planned for 1936 
Cows Pigs Cows Pigs 


Owned by collective farms . . 3:0  3°5 4:0 73 
»» 9» individual members . 96 68 12°0 17°0 


Total . * - 126 103 16-0 24°3 
Per cent. of total in individual 


property . : : - 76 66 75 7° 


Plans propose, but economic necessities dispose, and it will not 
be surprising if the year 1936 shows in retrospect a still bigger 
increase of private property, which is already surprisingly large. 
If, as it is said, the individual members can dispose of their live- 
stock and its produce on the free market and encash the proceeds 
in their own favour, it is only a statistical trick to talk, as do the 
planners, of a 93°6 per cent. Socialist sector in agricultural produc- 
tion. One wonders whether there is not more Socialism in the 
British milk marketing scheme than in this private economy within 
the socialised sector in Russia. 

Now, if such a collectivised member can privately possess land, 
buy and sell the produce of land and live-stock, build himself a 
better house, buy a bicycle, etc., it is plain that the rouble for him 
is not only a ‘ unit of account,’ but a means of storing values, 
measure of value, etc.—in fact, a monetary unit with practically 
all its bourgeois qualifications. And for the collective farm as such 
it acquires the same properties through the permission to sell their 
surpluses in open market. These surpluses and the corresponding 
market are rather big, as the Plan gives for 1935 the following 


preliminary figures for the turnover : 


Cereals. : « , ° - 1 million tons 
Meat : ; - ‘ : . ' } million tons 
Milk products. . ¢ , ; . 2}million tons 
Potatoes . . F . : . 2 million tons 


The total value is said to have been 14°; milliard roubles, 
compared with 73-5 milliards of total State retail trade, excluding 
catering. 

Both these developments must be considered as concessions to 
the bourgeois instincts of the peasant (as was the N.E.P.), whereby 
the fall of production in the purely Socialist sector will be compen- 
sated, while the lessened purchasing power of the gradually inflated 
rouble will be the means of depriving the producers of the fruits of 
their labours. This is inevitable, if industrialisation and all the rest 
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of the capital investments of the State (railways, canals, military 
equipment, etc.) are to continue on the planned scale. 

As gaps in the outwardly complete Socialist structure of society 
similar to those described above, through which goods were flowing 
into the private market, were always existent throughout the two 
Five-year Plans, the soundness of the author’s thesis on the planned 
rouble, though logically attractive, is of doubtful validity. Mr. 
Hubbard maintains that during certain periods of both Five-year 
Plans the workers and the peasants came into the possession of 
unspendable roubles (because the spending possibilities of the 
population were planned lower than the quantity of roubles paid 
to them as salaries or for the products delivered to the State). It 
was therefore immaterial whether they parted with these unspendable 
roubles by voluntarily subscribing to State loans or depositing them 
for ever in the State savings banks. This proposition is only true 
from the point of view of the planners, who naturally do not admit 
the existence of the black market, but has no value as a statement of 
actual facts. The author and all other observers are unanimous in 
stating that one can and always could buy practically every kind of 
consumption goods in Russia, whether legally or illegally, if only 
one has enough roubles. The illegal trade was never quite wiped 
out, and one of the means to fight against it was to deprive the 
population of ‘ surplus’ roubles. Savers and subscribers to State 
loans have long ago learned that their savings and subscriptions 
are lost money, planned into the budget as ordinary revenue, and 
forcibly taken from them at pay days. Leaving these ‘ surplus’ 
funds in the hands of the public would have been a great handicap 
to the builders of Socialism, because their force of drawing more 
goods into channels of clandestine commerce would have been 
irresistible. The population would have consumed more, and 
therefore the actual saving would have been less. 

The ‘Conclusions and Forecasts’ of the author are disap- 
pointingly meagre (pp. 325-30). The only positive statement on 
this subject is that the ‘policy of allowing demand to influence 
supply by means of price is likely gradually to supersede the purely 
arbitrary price-fixing.’ It remains to be seen whether this policy 
will be a permanent feature of planning, or whether it was only a 
breathing interval for the planners as well as for the planned, made 
possible by an occasionally good harvest. Anyhow, the weather 
god seems to have already upset the yield of cereals, which was 
decreed by Stalin himself to be this year 1020 kg. per hectare, 
against 870 last year. 

In the concluding part of his book the author carefully avoids 
answering one important question to which the reader is entitled 
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to ask for an answer, Is the Soviet economy, so ably described and 
explained by careful theoretical analysis, a real fact or, like Plato’s 
Republic, a dream structure, laid up somewhere in heaven—an 
imaginary structure existing in the ‘ Plans’ ? Mr. Hubbard admits 
that the figures of the Plan should not be taken too literally, but 
leaves us with the impression that, whatever the shortcomings of 
individual Plans, the mechanism as a whole is working, is funda- 
mentally sound, and that it has come to stay. The ‘ Plans,’ in the 
author’s conception, seem to be a more or less true and complete 
picture of Soviet economy ; if, in his mind, the one disclosed by 
the ‘ Plans’ is misleading he offers no other. The problem is a 
very difficult one, and the planners seem disinclined to seek a 
solution. 

The fact is that no outsider is able to see any real facts behind 
the smoke-screen of figures. The national income is given in 
1926-27 figures, and discloses the astounding fact that about 
75 million peasants of working age produced an income of 9°4 
milliard roubles against 27-9 milliards produced by 8-4 million 
workers and employees engaged in industry. The value of produc- 
tion is given in 1926-27 roubles and partly in 1932 roubles. What 
is the meaning of these basic roubles in respect of innumerable 
articles which were not produced at all in 1926-27? We are told 
that the productivity of one workman in large-scale industry was 
neatly gooo roubles and his average salary 2-400 roubles, while in 
State farms the productivity was 827 roubles and the salary 1-551 
roubles! (Productivity is everywhere given in 1926-27 roubles, 
and salaries in effective roubles.) What are we to deduce from such 
figures, and how far are they trustworthy ? 

Notwithstanding these mystical figures, certain comparisons 
impose themselves. The total ‘ wages-fund ’ (incidentally, accord- 
ing to Marx, a notion of ‘ vulgar’ economy) was in 1935 56 milliard 
roubles. Besides this there could exist only monetary incomes of 
peasantry, valued at 14-5 milliard roubles for the free market, and 
not disclosed for compulsory deliveries. (The latter sum possibly 
was much lower than the 14-5 milliatds delivered to the free market.) 
From the amount of 56 milliards the wage and salary earners had 
to pay certain taxes, obligatory insurance and ‘ cultural’ charges, 
fulfil their saving duties, etc.; they bought the above-mentioned 
peasant goods on the free market, and at the end of all these expen- 
ditures we are informed that the State and other Socialist retail 
shops had a turnover during the year of 80-5 milliard roubles. 
Supposing that the salary and wage earners could afford to buy 
from retail shops for 40 milliards, can we suppose that the peasantry 
had a monetary revenue of 40 milliards to fill the gap ? And what 
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about the turnover of all kinds of black markets ? There is plainly 
a gap somewhere through. which the State retail goods flow and 
are consumed outside the Socialist economy. 

Such an economy, with its production, trade and consumption, 
must exist alongside of the planned one, because otherwise many 
figures of the ‘ Plan’ become incredible, We are told, for instance, 
that the production of flour in the Union was 12 million tons in 
1935 and the production of bread 14 million tons. There were, 
however, 53 million tons of wheat and rye harvested. Who did the 
rest of milling? Why is this industry not included in the Plan? 
There were 108 million kilogrammes of sausages and smoked meat 
produced in the Union, or 635 grammes per head * per year, Is 
not that amount incredibly low even for a Socialist economy ? The 
production of cotton cloth was 2:632 million metres, or 15 metres 
per head, woollen tissues 80 million metres, or half a metre per head, 
footwear 85 million pairs, or exactly half a pair per head. People 
even in Soviet Russia are not so naked as these figures would 
suggest, and one must again admit the existence of an industry 
outside the planned one providing for the deficiencies of the Socialist 
system, Such examples can be multiplied indefinitely, and imply 
that the Plan does not represent the total economy of the Union, 
but part only, and that the missing part is the basis on which the 
Socialist sector grows and flourishes. 

Expressed ‘in kind,’ and not in monetary units, the Soviet 
economy at its present stage is based on the enormous peasant 
population, of whose production probably about one-third is taken 
by the State for practically nothing (in 1935 the cereal production 
was 92 million tons, of which 31 million were ‘ marketed’). The 
real value of goods and services the peasant receives in exchange is 
probably less than he was bartering fifty years ago, and the progress 
of Socialism has a counterpart in the peasants falling deeper into the 
Naturalwirtschaft. ‘The food and raw materials collected from the 
peasants form an economic basis for the army of proletarians and 
the population of concentration camps, whose labour is used in 
experimenting in industrialisation and other ‘ planetary ’ schemes 
exactly in the same manner as the Pharaohs were wont to indulge 
in building pyramids. 

* For this and subsequent calculations ¢f. the figure of the population given in 
the Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations (170-5 millions for December 31, 
1937). This figure is evidently a planned one, as the latest census is dated 1926 and 
the latest published figures for births and deaths (1928), and these latter only for a part 


of the Union. 
3 We must not be misled by the net of tractor stations which are said to serve 


to-day 76 million hectares of collective farm lands: the 6-5 million horse-power of 
tractors (even if in working order) are a very inadequate substitute for the 19 million 
horses lost. 
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Only when the modern pyramids are beginning to produce 
consumption goods on an adequate scale will the conclusive stage 
formulated by Mr. Hubbard be reached. Whether this will ever 
happen depends on the ability of the Soviet Government to ‘ con- 
vince ’ the peasant to submit to the present system for an indefinite 
period. In this perspective the thesis of the author that the 
peasantry is exploited in favour of the industrial workers is less 
than the whole truth. The peasant, attached to his collective farm, 
the worker, fixed to the factory, and those detained in concentration 
camps are as a matter of fact all exploited more or less to the same 
degree for the sake of ‘ capital investment.’ 

Mr. Hubbard has succeeded, where others have failed, in giving 
shape and substance to the confused medley of contradictory facts 
and slogans with which he has had to deal. His theoretical analysis 
is brilliant: his presentation lucid. If it fails to convince, that is 
not due to any lack of clarity or understanding on his part. Planners, 
no less than bourgeois economists, will read this book with profit 
and will gain even greater advantage from reading it a second time. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 














WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sr ArNoLtD Wutson, M.P. 


I parm a flying visit to Germany during June, spending two 
days in Frankfurt and one in Berlin. The weather was far 
too hot for comfort, or for the crops, which were a source 
of the gravest anxiety. I have never seen, from the air or a 
catriage window, so many children and young. persons in 
swimming-suits, or such numbers disporting themselves in 
rivers, canals, ponds and bathing-pools. I noticed a number of 
improvised pools, close to new housing estates, full of children. 
The sky was cloudless and the eye could trace the lines 
of the great new arterial roads for fifty miles or more—partly 
completed, partly under construction, partly staked out and 
bare of crops. These roads follow a uniform pattern, straight 
as any tailway, and with gradients as gentle, divided into two 
lanes, with no level crossings. There is little to interest or 
to please the eye of the motorist; on the contrary, the 
monotony is distressing and is said to be the cause of many 
fatal accidents, due to the driver dozing for a moment at 
high speed." When completed they will give Germany, 
together with the railways which they supplement, but do 
not supplant, and the air and river-canal systems, the best 
internal communications in Europe, and will be the best 
antidote to undue urbanisation and to the growth of ‘ dis- 
tressed areas.’ | 
The airports at all large centres in Germany and Holland 
are popular places of resort, with plenty of space, where 
tea and coffee drinkers may watch the great machines of 
half a dozen countries come and go. At Rotterdam, and 
again at Amsterdam, I saw troops of boys and girls with 
their teachers. being shown the sights, and the interior of a 
machine, as patt of their education—a kind of. ‘school 
journey’ which is more likely to attract children than a 


2 The latest plans provide for more changes of direction and greater variety, by 
planting trees, etc., in order to minimise monotony. 
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hurried view of the ancient monuments of Whitehall and 
Westminster. 

A fellow-passenger handed me a copy of the I//ustrieter 
Beobachter, directing my attention to a page which gave the 
photographs of twenty-seven sailors killed on the Deutsch- 
land: all wete quite young. He shook his head sadly. I 
shared his feelings, while admiring the efficiency which 
could provide, at the shortest notice, photographs of every 
member of the crew of any warship in foreign waters. I 
wish we could 'pay this tribute to British soldiers and sailors 
who die or ate killed on service abroad. Their photographs 
should be in every national and local paper. It would stimul- 
ate recruiting. The only Government office which makes 
full use of the camera at ptesent is Scotland Yard. 

I had friends to see in Berlin as well as in Frankfurt, 
and I had many conversations the upshot of which, extending 
over three days, is not easy to summarise. I noticed far 
fewer brown and black uniforms in the streets : life seemed 
appreciably easier; the number in the restaurants larger. 
The news of Stalin’s sixth but not, perhaps, his last. purge 
had just arrived and was being widely discussed. My friends, 
one and all, could find no explanation which séemed to them 
even plausible. The successive killings, totalling many 
thousands, from end to end of Soviet Russia, rivalled those 
of Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane—who were also Asiatic 
tulers. It was a reversion—a throw-back—to the methods 
of those days. Such deeds, said one, should not go unnoticed 
at Geneva: what should we have said if this sort of thing 
happened, let us say, in Liberia or Haiti ? 

I mentioned that I ‘was in Germany on June 30, 1934. 
“What happened then may happen anywhere—once,’ replied 
the speaker ; ‘ Europe is not England: against the threat of 
violence there is sometimes only one reply. But in Soviet 
Russia the purge has become a colic—a cholera.’ 

* Surely,’ I suggested, changing the metaphor, ‘ Germany 
need no longer fear the might of a country whose official 
structute has been so riddled with traitorous white-ants ? 
You can now. afford to relax your preparations.’ 

“No,” was the reply ; ‘it will not alter our policy. We 
shall neither take advantage of what might appear to be a 
good opportunity’ to ptess our just claims on behalf of the 
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Sudetendeutsche, nor shall we relax our defensive preparations. 
Voroshiloff is immensely popular; he is.at\the head of the 
Red army: he will one day succeed Stalin, unless killed first, 
and there is no knowing what he might do.’ 

Another of the circle; with some claitn to inside’ know- 
ledge, suggested ‘that Stalin was suffering from a form of 
mania, such as had afflicted Tsats, and Oriental monarchs in 
the past like Nadir Shah. But others declined to accept. so 
simple an explanation, as though the very atrocity of a crime 
were its best justification. , They told me, that the Russian 
‘Intourist ’ Bureaux throughout Europe had been instructed 
to cease to book tourists for the present. No Russians. were 
ever allowed to make pleasure trips abroad : now foreigners 
were to be excluded until the purge was ended. 

We discussed the ré/ of the popular Press in the principal 
countries: it was agreed that there was a tendency in every 
country, not excepting England, to give greater prominence 
to foréign affairs than at any previous time for many years 
past. It was also agreed that few newspapers had a foreign 
news setvice proportionate to the sub-editorial emphasis on 
happenings abroad, and therefore made free use of ‘ rumours,’ 
‘ well-authenticated rumours,’, and ‘ unconfirmed. reports,’ 
which made good headlines but were absolutely worthless 
as information. . They cited the reported destruction of the 
Espatia by bombardment and the alleged torpedoing of 
H.M.S. Hunter. But they thought that the public in-every 
land had been largely immunised by repeated doses of the 
poison. Like the onlookers in Hilaire Belloc’s Cautionary 
Tales, who knew that Matilda had once given a false alarm 
to the fire brigades, when the emergency actually arose 


every time she shouted ‘ Fire!” 
They only answered, ‘ Little Liar,’ 
And therefore, when her Aunt returned, 
Matilda and the House were Burned. 


They were confident that, in.Getmany at least, the effect of 
Press titades is less than is commonly supposed. 

Returning home, I turned to Bodley’s France, which my 
father made me study before I first went abroad to learn the 
language, to read what he then said of the Press. Every 
word rings true to-day in France and in a wider sphere, 
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At the end of the century, of which one of the boasted triumphs 
is a cheap Press, it has to be avowed that a most salutary feature of 
national life in France is that a large proportion of the people of 
all classes never read the newspapers. It is not my intention to 
quote any of the appalling terms which, applied by politicians to 
one another, meet the eye perusing a journal in search of news. . . . 
All that shall be mentioned here is one lamentable effect of the 
discussion of public topics—a heartless callousness before personal 
affliction, or even mortal bereavement. . . . While the humblest 
workman salutes the lifeless body of a stranger borne past him to 
the tomb, this is not the practice of politicians. . . . 

An Englishman reads . . . an insinuation against his nation 
so virulent that he fumes with indignation. . . . He may calm 
his ruffled feelings, for the next page is full of slanders more out- 
rageous, aimed at Frenchmen. ... He sees exposed for sale a 
caricature lampooning the British race; but close by are a dozen 
others more coarsely defaming French public men, 

The stranger . . . might gather . . . that the population . . . 
is wholly composed of the ignoble and the fatuous. ... The 
traveller . . . would do well to raise his eyes from the envenomed 
print ; he will soon see things which belie it. 


So if, as Elijah lamented, we are not better than our fathers, 
we are not, in this respect, much worse. 

I have studied volumes of anti-Italian and anti-German 
cuttings in several languages, in Rome and Berlin respec- 
tively, and similar volumes of anti-English cuttings in London. 
The cumulative impression is misleading because the effect 
on the daily-newspaper reader is not concentrated and seldom 
cumulative. The effect on public opinion of the Press cannot 
be gauged by the laborious analysis of poisonous material 
amassed by a process analogous to filtering, whereby all 
impurities in thousands of gallons of liquid are collected for 
examination in a single flank. We consume every year 
enough of half a dozen poisons in our food and drink to 
kill us if it were swallowed at a single meal ; we are immune 
because we only take small doses. 

That Anglo-German relations have not improved lately 
is not entirely our fault. German diplomacy has not always 
made the path of peacemakers smooth. ‘Gagnex Jes caurs,’ 
said Pascal ‘ks affaires sont moins importantes que les 
hommes.’ Germans act on the last, but not always on the 
first part of this adage. 
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But every outburst of ill-temper and ill-mannered criti- 
cism of Germany and Italy in the Commons and. the Press— 
and there have been many such lately—serves to strengthen 
the ‘ Berlin-Rome Axis,’ itself an unnatural and, at present, 
an unstable orientation. There is a growing belief in England 
that recent speeches and acts of Signor Mussolini, and mani- 
festations of Italian policy for which he is responsible, are 
unworthy of the head of a great State and do not reflect the 
outlook of those for whom he speaks. Even those who 
have resigned themselves to foreign intervention in Spain, 
where, as Mr. Eden has said, others were more to blame than 
Italy or Germany, and who recognise the right of nations to 
protect their major interests in this way, as we have done in 
the past, feel that the truculent note recently heard in Rome 
must be firmly answeted by no uncertain sounds. It is clear 
from Mr. Polson Newman’s second article in this issue that 
Italy is making good progress in Ethiopia. But similar 
methods will not serve to pacify Europe. 


* * * * * 


‘ British Governments in recent years have seldom fully 
represented British public opinion in their attitude towards 
Germany.’ Thus The Times on June 23, and those who have 
read ‘ Walks and Talks’ for the past three years will be 
aware that these words reflect the feelings of the present 
writer. The postponement of Baron von Neurath’s visit to 
London on the ground that the German cruiser Leipzig had 
been unsuccessfully attacked by an unobserved submarine in 
the Mediterranean in circumstances as yet obscure will, if 
prolonged, strengthen the arguments of those who believe 
that no friendly understanding with Germany is possible 
because her diplomacy is too frequently incomprehensible. 
The Deutschland incident was a cruel tragedy: the attack on 
the Leipzig, if proved, would go far to destroy the claim of 
the Valencia Government to continued recognition. But 
the occurrence of such incidents, for which agents provocateurs 
may have been responsible, is an additional reason for the 
frank exchange of views between principals for which public 
opinion in both countries was anxious and fully prepared. 
The withdrawal of Italy and Germany from active participa- 
tion in the work of control, on this slender ground, is to be 
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regretted: but it should not be allowed to interfere with 
Baron von Neurath’s visit. 


* * * * * 


‘Primo avulso non deficit alter, aureus. The Virgilian tag 
may fairly be applied to.the new Prime Minister ;. the minia- 
ture general election has followed his assumption, of office— 
no less than fourteen seats being, for various reasons, vacated. 
The results announced to date show no restlessness on the 
part of the electors, who have voted as they did at the last 
General Election and in roughly. the same proportions, 
though abstentions were, as is usual at by-elections, more 
numerous. 

The average elector believes that there is little wrong 
with the Government’s foreign policy, and that the Opposition 
know it. He wants to keep out of war abroad and to be 
cautiously progressive at home on lines which will give him 
greater security of employment, against want, and in old age. 
He will forgive much to a Government which promises these 
things and seems able to keep its word. 


But the fact does not vitiate Mr. Scanlon’s arguments 
elsewhere in this number, nor discredit his diagnosis, from 
his own particular view-point. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








